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SURVEY AND COMMENT. 
Current Events. 

The necessity of taking account of the movement in psychic 
research in high quarters is well illustrated in an article in the 
Ninete enth Century for November, 1918. The article is entitled : 

A Current Tendency in Popular Religion,” by Rev. Cyril E. 
Hudson. Most of the paper is not relevant to this question, as it 
is occupied with other subjects, but the author cannot get through 
without trying his lance on communication with the dead, tho 
belonging to a church that firmly holds to the ‘ Communion of 
Saints’. His only resource for setting it aside is “ subconscious 
telepathy ”, which he swallows in all its supposed magnitude with- 
out any scientific evidence whatever, and then imagines that 
human trickery might account for much. He might have used 
this last hypothesis instead of telepathy, but he evidently did not 
think of that. The paper is an illustration of the mental habit of 
the last century to use some word or words which had never been 
associated with the idea of “ spirit’’ and then imagine that you 
had laid the ghost. Its lack of meaning does not occur to such 
people and they blissfully go on applying in controversy what 
might actually include the thing they are rejecting. The paper 


seems to have been called out by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s recent 
volume. . 
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A CASE OF ALLEGED MIND READING. 
By James H. Hystop. 


Mr. Henry Holt publishes in the January-March (1919) 
number of the Unpopular Review an outline of a case which he 
introduces with the statement that it “is perhaps the most re- 
markable experience known to me in the annals of Psychical Re- 
search’, The record is by a Dr. X., a clergyman who withholds 
his name, but is personally known to the editor of the Journal. 
It is certainly an interesting set of incidents whatever the ex- 
planation and Mr. Holt is apparently so confident that it is a case 
of “ teloteropathy ”’ that he appends a half fear that it may affect 
the spiritistic hypothesis, tho he says that any such conclusion 
would be premature. There can be no objection by the scientific 
man if it does “ upset’ the spiritistic theory, because he is in for 
the truth, no matter what the consequences are. But it is just 
because it is premature to draw any conclusions whatever from 
such an incident that we take it up here for notice. It is unques- 
tionably interesting, but less novel than is supposed. 

Dr. X. had a chauffeur by the name of Réallier who was a 
Frenchman. When the war broke out he was called to the French 
army and soon his wife returned to France and earned her living 
by sewing. Dr. X. paid the man’s life insurance and otherwise 
helped them with money, as they were both poor. He heard from 
the chauffeur occasionally, but only at long intervals. Suddenly. 
in his first experiment with a Mrs. Vernon (pseudonym), who is 
the wife of a wealthy banker in high social standing where they 
live and does psychic work for the help it gives to others, Dr. X. 
began to get “ messages”’ relevant to this Reéallier, tho it was 
some time before he got the name. I shall not give the details 
here. Readers must go to the.Unpopular Review for them. We 
have the detailed record, however, on file, but it is too tedious to 
give in detail. Nor is it necessary for our purposes. The gist of 
it is that the “ messages” seem at times to come from this 
Réallier, often mistakenly called Ravallier for some time, tho Mrs. 
Vernon was told the correct name after it was clear who was 
meant. The “ messages ” were often in French and Mrs. Vernon, 
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tho she knows some French, had not known it well. Nearly all 
the incidents told were what Dr. X. knew, and those which he did 
not know were false. One called “ Scranton ’”’, a name adopted 
for the deceased nephew of Dr. X., often appeared in the mes- 
sages, apparently helping Réallier to communicate. After in- 
quiry it turned out that the Frenchman was still alive. Incidents 
written in his letters were mentioned at the sittings, tho after they 
were known to Dr. X. 

Dr. X. defends no theory regarding them, but the facts look so 
much like mind reading that a believer in the spiritistic theory 
must find himself at a loss to account for them on that hypothesis. 
Mrs. Vernon believes that a spirit gave the facts, but her belief 
cannot count in the explanation. The facts must determine this, 
and the facts, since the Frenchman was proved to be living, cer- 
tainly did not prove the existence of the dead chauffeur. There 
is no doubt that they help the believer in telepathy to press his 
hypothesis for all it is worth, and he must not be blamed for wor- 
rying the spiritist. 

It should have been remarked that the work of Mrs. Vernon 
has shown other and similar incidents. But as the experiences 
have not been recorded at a common center, there is no way to 
bring them together for comparison. It is a misfortune that it is 
so, but it would help in understanding such phenomena if the 
whole of them could be reported for safekeeping. The present 
instance is not unique in the work of Mrs. Vernon. It is simply 
a much more complete one and more strikingly complex and an- 
tagonistic to spiritistic theories as understood by the public 
generally. 

But the thing we have to do here is not to defend a spiritistic 
explanation of the facts, but to see if there is any adequate reason 
for referring them to mind reading. In the first place the person 
to whom the reference was made had to be guessed or inferred 
trom the incidents at first and when the name was obtained it was 
by an indirect method of symbolism. The letters spelling it out 
were given in a series of alliterative words in which were found 
the letters spelling the Frenchman’s name. Sometimes these let- 
ters were found in the middle of the word. But before this be- 
came clear to Dr. X. he had conjectured who was meant by cer- 
tain incidents which he knew. The detection of the man’s identity 
by this means is an interesting confirmation of how easy it is to 
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prove personal identity, whether we are dealing with spirits or 
not. The fact that similar methods were employed in the 
mediumship of Mrs. Holland, and symbolical methods, not al- 
literative, occasionally in the work of Mrs. Chenoweth, is inter- 
esting, and that in these instances they were employed in the 
interest of phenomena not telepathic, but spiritistic, is another 
important fact. 

But the most important remark to be made of the incident by 
Dr. X. and Mr. Holt is that they do not distinguish, as can be 
done, and perhaps ought to be done, under the circumstances, 
between the question whether Mrs. Vernon obtained the facts 
direct from the mind of Dr. X. or directly from the mind of 
Réallier, and the question whether we have any evidence of their 
source at all. Mr. Holt mentions getting them from the mind of 
Réallier, while most people would assume that, being known to 
Dr. X., they were derived from his mind by the psychic. But the 
fact is that there is no evidence whence the facts were drawn. All 
that we know is that they do not seem to be explicable by chance 
and that the man who is purported to be dead and the communi- 
cator is actually living. The facts are not evidence that he is dead 
and they are not evidence that a spirit is communicating them. 
But we have no proof that the mind of Réallier or of Dr. X. is 
directly tapped for them. They only favor, but do not prove, the 
telepathic source. 

If this sort of phenomenon was more frequent in mediumship 
the appeal to mind reading would be more plausible. But while 
it is not wholly unique, the Dr. Wiltse case being apparently like 
it in the work of Mrs. Piper, it is too exceptional to measure off 
against a spiritistic interpretation. There was only one case in 
all the work of Mrs. Piper that resembled it in any way, and that 
was the case just named. Dr. Wiltse reported as dead and Dr. 
Hodgson found on inquiry that he was living. But we must not 
forget that toward the end of the sitting in which Dr. Wiltse re- 
ported as a communicator, George Pelham suddenly came and 
said he was all right and not dead, and inquiry showed that he was 
at that time beside the bed of a patient, thinking abstractedly over 
his previous experience in which he was near death. We have no 
indications what may have happened to Réallier. There was 
an inverse case with Mrs. Piper in which communications came 
purporting to be about a boy living who was proved to be dead at 
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the time. But it was not like that of Dr. X., tho it involved a 
mistake on the part of the controls and assured incidents of the 
supernormal. All but Dr. Hodgson regarded it as proof of 
telepathy between the living. 

It is the insistence on the name and that the chauffeur is dead 
that gives the trouble to superficial interpreters. In the first place 
we have no right to press telepathy in such cases until we have a 
large number of them. It was a large number of consistent in- 
stances that gave rise to the spiritistic theory, and an anomaly like 
the present case is neither against such a theory nor proof of 
telepathy, tho minds which wish hastily to explain everything will 
naturally seize the hypothesis nearest at hand. 

We must remember that an important personality was associ- 
ated with the messages, who was dead. “ Scranton” was the de- 
ceased nephew of Dr. X. He seems to have been instrumental in 
some of the work and as he had not long been dead, he may have 
been totally unqualified to assume the function of a guide and 
helper in such work, and so may have caused the whole confusion 
in co-operation with some deceased friend of Réallier by that 
name. When the impression of the name was once made the 
control or the subconscious could not or would not alter it, and 
itself mistook the personality involved. Let me give an illustra- 
tion of such a phenomenon with Mrs. Chenoweth. 

A man by the name of White had sittings to obtain the con- 
tents of a posthumous letter. The lady who had written it was 
his niece. I shall call her Smith here. Mrs. Chenoweth got the 
name in a dream and told me the next morning. After that the 
control or the subconscious began calling the sitter by the name of 
Mr. Smith and thought him the husband of the Mrs. Smith. I 
did not correct the error. Later the man himself died, and when 
he turned up to communicate, tho Mrs. Chenoweth had never seen 
him normally and had never heard his name, the control called 
him Mr. Smith. I would not correct the mistake. I left things to 
take their own course. I got many evidences of the supernormal 
and of his personal identity. Finally he mentioned, what he knew 
before his death, that I had spent time in the Adirondack Moun- 
tains and then made the statement also of the White Mountains, 
both of which were true. As soon as the White Mountains were 
mentioned I saw what was going on and said: “I think you can 
mention something else now.” He replied at once: “ You mean 
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my name.” I replied in the affirmative and after a little struggle 
he gave the name White. Here the wrong name had lingered for 
some years, both before and after his death, in the mind of the 
control or the subconscious of Mrs. Chenoweth and it required a 
wrench to change it. 

It was somewhat similar with the name of a deceased uncle of 
mine in the work of Mrs. Piper. He was first called Uncle 
Charles and as I had no such uncle I had to regard it as false, and 
indeed did not at first know what was meant, but as the name of 
his wife and several incidents that I verified were mentioned in 
connection with him I saw that “ Uncle Charles ”’ was for “‘ Uncle 
Carruthers”. I asked for its correction, saying that “ Uncle 
Charles”? was wrong. The effort was made to correct it and I got 
Clarkthers, Claracthers, and finally Clarke. I said, “ That is 
right ’, meaning that Dr. Hodgson had correctly read the written 
name, but Rector, the control, or Mrs. Piper’s subconscious, nat- 
urally enough, thought that I meant that the name was right. I 
regarded it as best to let it stand and when he was referred to as 
Clarke I let it stand for two years as a mistake repeated all this 
time. I finally asked for its correction and Rector could not give 
it, but George Pelham succeeded and gave it Carruthers. But in 
spite of this neither Rector nor the subconscious of Mrs. Piper 
could give it correctly. Superficially I had to treat the incident as 
totally false and that I had no such uncle, and I might have in- 
sisted on the strength of the error that the incidents were tele- 
pathic, tho I did not know some of them. But Mr. Holt would 
say that it was “ teloteropathy ”; a form of telepathy from incar- 
nate minds at a distance. The issue, however, shows that it is 
more natural to suppose that the conditions for communicating 
give rise to mistakes that are hard to correct, as they may be more 
or less mechanical, as they always are in the telephone and cannot 
always be corrected by the person speaking through it. 

If such incidents as Dr. X. narrates were frequent they would 
either form a class by themselves or serve as an important ob- 
jection to the spiritistic theory. But its very isolation or unique- 
ness protects it from any such use. It is too exceptional to employ 
as a general objection. ‘There are too many uniform cases in the 
classical cases of mediumship that point in the opposite direction 
for this case to do more than start a certain type of perplexity, es- 
pecially in minds which have not mastered the complex features 
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of a spiritistic hypothesis. But when the law of occurrence is 
generally toward identification of the dead and that living people 
rarely or never turn up in the classical cases, the one before us 
requires us to suspend judgment until we know more about such 
instances. They may be incomplete cases. They may represent 
mistakes which are less striking in other psychics, which are of 
the same type. For instance, occasionally in the trance and in the 
subliminal stage Mrs. Chenoweth for a moment or for some time 
may mistake a living person for the dead or a dead person for the 
living. But she usually discovers the mistake without suggestion 
from me. She often mistakes a grandfather or grandmother for 
a father or mother, but if left alone may correct it some time later. 
But I can imagine cases where the mediumship has not been devel- 
oped so systematically that would cling to an error until some 
means were taken to correct it. There were no apparent efforts 
made to correct the error of Réallier. Once made it was like that 
of White and Carruthers. 

But we cannot disregard the associated incidents and pro- 
cesses in the explanation of the facts. Many of Mrs. Vernon’s 
phenomena are the orthodox spiritistic ones. Those are not noted 
and did not occur in the record under discussion. But they exist 
and represent facts not known by the sitter and rightly co-ordinate 
with the personal identity of the dead. In the second place, the 
intervention of “ Scranton”, the deceased nephew of Dr. X., 
shows a complex process in which the case resembles those in 
which the living are not impersonated at all. ‘The Réallier com- 
municating might have been the deceased father of the chauffeur 
who obtained his information partly from the mind of his son. 
Take as an analogous case that of Private Dowding, which we 
presented in an earlier number of the Journal (Vol. XII, pp. 
483-485). Here the dead editor seemed to know nothing but 
what he learned from his living son’s mind, and if he had been 
a communicator he would have told things that pertained only to 
his living son. He was interested in nothing else. 

Of course we have no proof of such an hypothesis and I do 
not propose it here as more than a reasonable possibility based 
upon facts that suggest it. But it represents what we have a right 
to imagine as against so anomalous a fact as is reported and which 
stands out as an exception to nearly all that we observe in the 
classical cases. There is no question about the exceptional nature 
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of the Réallier incidents and the leverage they afford the believer 
in telepathy, as at least a superficial interpretation of the phe- 
nomena. But just as Mr. Holt remarks, it would be premature 
to regard them as conclusive or as upsetting any spiritistic 
hypothesis, and it is incumbent on us only to present the facts in 
the light of the complexities which have been more or less proved 
in spiritistic phenomena. 
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THE SCOPE OF “IMMORTALITY ”. 
By W. G. Lancwortuy Taytor, LL.D. 


Professor Emeritus in the University of Nebraska. 
I. 
HISTORICAL. 


Neglect of the Problem of Immortality. 


Passing strange are man’s steps heavenward. In rationalistic 
eras, like our age of science, or that prechristian age of private 
religion and elenchic symposium, of which Fustel de Coulanges 
paints so winning a picture, man subdues his anxiety for salvation 
and subordinates it to concern for the common weal and for the 
secrets of Nature. The bulk of recorded history takes up the long 
intervening period. Man’s leading occupation continued to be 
war, but his leading motive grew increasingly religious, and the 
keynote of his thought became immortality. It is a fair question 
whether we of the neo-rational era have not reacted too far in our 
hard objectivity, whether we are not neglecting the master prob- 
lem or unnecessarily sidestepping it, to our own detriment and to 
that of our successors. The excuse of its unripeness and our un- 
readiness has been valid, but it sounds faint-hearted in these 
heroic days. If our fathers freely and in a frenzy of bigotry 
poured out their life blood for formal and verbal disagreements 
about the liturgy, the sacrament, the articles of faith, points about 
which turned, in their brooding minds, the welfare of the eternal 
soul, shall we of today denounce them as fools raging in vacuo? 


Religious Heat Due to Balked Knowledge About Death. 


Fools they may have been, but certainly not in vacuo. They 
raged indeed, because they had not reached a solution of con- 
tinuity, as men always rage when the obstruction they meet with 
lies within themselves. But their problem was a real one. We 
seem to have forgotten it. Rationalism and materialism have 
such a hold that men profess indifference to their own fate. They 
are reconciled to surrender all individuality at death or of any 
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existence more psychic than dust. In some quarters the convic- 
tion that our universe is a closed, definite mechanism working 
upon principles already fairly understood has gained such ex- 
clusive sway that men refuse to allow their mental repose to be 
disturbed by an inquiry which might turn out greatly to their 
advantage. 


Excuses for Indifference. 


This attitude is thoroughly human. Possibly it is correct to 
say that each person is endowed with a limited, psychic energy 
which is wholly absorbed by the type of civilization in vogue. 
The paths of science are steep and tortuous. Stare decisis in mat- 
ters spiritual is the tone-giving word. The man a la mode could 
easily allege to his spiritual adviser that we live under laws of 
general application; that they express rather our critical attitude ; 
and that if there be a hereafter, I shall be just as immortal not 
believing in immortality as believing. Thus occidental quietism 
is reminiscent of oriental fatalism. Let us hasten to say that the 
quietist after all is taking his repose upon a higher plane than the 
conventional Turk. We do not need to worry about him. When 
he has gathered new strength, he will buckle down to the tran- 
scendent task. But some incident must needs happen to stir his 
lethargy. 


Agnosticism and Quietism. 


I was speaking of alternate waves of spirituality and material- 
ism relatively considered. The agnostic affords an instance in 
point,—a very pointed instance today. I mean the agnostic who 
is judicially neutral and hence consistently agnostic, as well as 
him who is viciously set against things spiritual but who lulls 
himself into the belief that he is correct in his scientific attitude. 
The latter is quite satisfied with his negation of religion, equally 
so with the devotee in his negation of science. On the evolution- 
ary ascent, however, the former is a good stride ahead of the 
latter. Let us here make due reservation in his favor. With re- 
spect to progress, there is not much to choose between the two 
quietists. The last half century, the ascendency of Science has 
been such that the scientific brand of quietism has taken posses- 
sion even of the churches. The devoutest moderns go to church 
because they believe in the church apart from its creeds. In vain 
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the ministers denounce the heresy of Sunday credo and week day 
devil. The next Sunday they themselves flash on the auditory a 


smattering of science, that they may not be thought to be out of 
the local swim. 


The Brummagem Religions Begin with Healing. 


When quietism is become institutional, only a vigorous social 
impulse can overwhelm it and revive the flux. Of late, impulses 
to this intent are not lacking. In the first place, witness a whole 
crop of brummagem religions. This is ground where angels may 
well fear to tread. The sound people, who often had no academic 
training, were thoroughly ashamed of the false position in which 
quietism placed them. ‘They longed to be somebody, and some- 
body with a positive programme. And so the history of religions 
repeated itself. ‘The new act was new to the actors, if trite to the 
philosopher. The upstart religions invaded the science of medi- 
cine and performed miraculous cures, just as they had done under 
the very nose of Galen. They were numerous, for modern society 
is complex, and the needs of the different groups are different. 
We are regaled occasionally with the touching story of the soldier 
or trapper whose life is saved by a wild animal, the wounds of 
which he had bound up on a previous occasion. Nothing seems 
to appeal to the godless, forsaken wretch like a cure. Now that 
the whisky-bottle has been sent to limbo, the chances of Christian 
Science, New Life, and many more “ isms ”’, are doubled. 


Exception of Spiritualism and Theosophy. 


Spiritualism and Theosophy have overlooked the indispens- 
able crux of popularity. But the healing stage in the evolution of 
a religion is soon passed through, and the more unvarnished and 
unbaited appeals to mysticism will once more ring in no uncertain 
tone. The academic men are the more obdurate sinners; they are 
obstinately refractory to appeals from the mystic circle, for they 
are technically versed in the pitfalls that mine the path of the 
gullible. 


Death, Not Healing, is the Topic of Religion. 


And so it befalls that in this modern age, when men know 
more than ever, they cry aloud in a wilderness of agnosticism and 
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find no way out. Brimming over with science, they do not dare 
tc grapple squarely with the scientific problem that surrounds the 
future life; or that surrounds death, if you please. But the in- 
auiry will not down, precisely because, blink the truth as we will, 
it is the master problem for man. In applying our human powers 
of generalization to scientific problems, as we are bound to do, we 
give them cosmic orientation, inevitably. Are we to rest satisfied 
with the accidental place which they have hitherto alloted to man 
in the general scheme? Would the world go on just as well with- 
out man? And is he so insignificant a fortuity that he literally 
returns to dust et praeterea nihil? 


We Must Formally Acknowledge the Weighty Problem of Death. 

My purpose is to present a brief statement, not so much of the 
problem of immortality as of the difficulties which beset it and in 
spite of which it looms bigger than ever on the horizon of human- 
ity. In discussing the overshadowing world war, should we pay 
attention to dynasties and democracies rather than to death? 
No conversation is complete without allusion to the war. The 
slaughter of so many millions, has it no new and special signifi- 
cance beyond the mere fact that they would have died later on 
anyway? Following the mundane view of things, we the sur- 
vivors are held to profit by their untimely taking-off. If that is 
all, then the whole price is paid by them. 


O Goddess! sing the wrath of Peleus’ son, 
Achilles; sing the deadly wrath that brought 
Woes numberless upon the Greeks, and swept 
To Hades many a valiant soul, and gave 
Their limbs a prey to dogs and birds of air,— 
For so had Jove appointed,—from the time 
When the two chiefs, Atrides, King of men, 
And great Achilles, parted first as foes. 


The highest service recognized goes wholly unrequited save by 
the songs of poets. Babbling in terms of reward and punishment, 
we cut the account short at heroic death, and let the onus fall 
wholly on the heroes. We apply the language of morality this 
side the grave, and that of atomic weights the other side. The 
reverse procedure would be more consistent in a crowd of scien- 
tific hucksters who carry about weights and measures in their 
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pockets. ‘True, death is death, be it from a cannon ball or a bolus, 
be it in bed or in battle. The great war touches our imagination 
and sympathies; it is our pain of bereavement, our efforts of re- 
construction in a decimated world, our shattered belief in a great 
civilization, now a pricked bladder of asphyxiating gases,—it is 
cur misfortunes that we croon about. 


The War Revives the Problem of Immortality. 


Such being the shaky nature of what we sadly but mechanic- 
ally denominate “ sympathy.’’, it has received a profound purifica- 
tion from the great war and from it has flowed a powerful stimu- 
lus towards the master problem of humanity—immortality. <A 
new attempt is making to solve it. While complete success is not 
to be predicted for this new venture in the post bellum age, any 
more than for the great living problem of capital and labor, with 
all that that implies, nevertheless we have to look for a real ad- 
vance towards the answers to Socrates’ command: “‘ Know thy- 


self’, by way of an orderly, concerted, coordinated, detailed 
study of immortality and death. 


II. 
THE STUMBLING BLOCKS TO SPIRITUAL TRUTH. 


Fetishism, Mythology, Sacerdotalism Impediments to Knowledge of 
Immortality. 


In preliminary study of man’s attitude towards the master 
problem, contradictions assail us at every hand. They flow from 
his partialities and inconsistencies, which in turn are the result, no 
doubt, of his imperfection, about which we all agree, even if we 
do not account for them otherwise than on divine or demoniac 
principles. Especially have the corybants of immortality sur- 
rounded their theme with such improbabilities and manifest ab- 
surdities as rightaway stop the clock of progress. No sooner did 
a new prophet appear, than it was found necessary to yoke his 
evangel to the old fetishes; and so originated a parlous task for 
the afterworld to unhitch what had been thus unconscionably 
harnessed. For example, the ceremonies of Christian worship are 
largely to be referred to pagan rites, those either of southern or 
of northern predecessors of Christianity. Similarly, the religion- 
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lets of our day are being coerced to contract the extravagances of 
their first therapeutic basis and to come down to the level plain of 
liturgy common to mankind. 

' 


Inquiry Delayed by Evanescent Civilizations. 


The task of progress is to mount the plateau. It is all very 
well to circumvallate isolated groups of humanity for intensive 
exercise in higher dialectic, as in the cities of antiquity or in the 
universities and monasteries of the middle ages, or in the esoteric 
circles of today. The limited group always falls into a rut. It 
soon empties its spiritual content, which fails to satisfy mankind. 
That curious capitalism which affects and endues the form of 
socialism, encourages leisure and scholarship, which, in despair 
of further achievement, pass the light of Rationalism to its 
brother Hedonism. Then we have panem et circenses, and the 
Goths sail down the Pontus. Our model city has exhausted its 
mandate. Progress awaits broader opportunity. 

For a world faith there must be a cosmic basis. Scientific 
objectivity and poetic inspiration must toil hand in hand. The 
inner impulse of man’s variegated career must be explored. 
History must be rewritten. Science must be reclassified. Imagi- 
nation must be purified. 


Efficacy of Science Impeded by Matezialism. 


As matters stand, Science turns a glazed and listless eye away 
from immortality. Upon its votary she bestows a pity mingled 
with contempt. For Science deceives herself into thinking she has 
eaten her fill of knowledge. Her abstemiousness blinds her to 
many a useful suggestion and to what she might accomplish with 
its aid. The reasons for the aloofness of Science are essentially 


two: (1) materialism and (2) the reaction from myth and 
mysticism. 


Materialism a Mode of Feeling. 


As to materialism, it is plain that Science has been rapidlv 
taking back water and veering into a better course as a result of 
its own recent progress. The materialism of the science of a few 
years ago is far from being that of today. The shattering of ma- 
terialism must needs shake the complacency of agnosticism, or at 
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least convert the militant agnosticism into the neutral, objective, 
and quite satisfactory type. Reality was first associated with the 
more ponderable manifestations that assail our senses. 


Reality is Familiarity. 


One pricked up his ears to cold arguments in pounds and gal- 
lons. ‘lhey were so familiar that they were “ real’. In fact, is 
not for each and every one of us, the real the familiar, and 
nothing more or less? The men of science had laid down some 
very useful propositions: for instance, they insisted that they 
could take nothing seriously which they could not weigh and 
measure. Doubtless, at the early epoch of which I am now speak- 
ing, say a hundred and fifty years ago, this proposition was re- 
garded as a very incarnation of scepticism, and the men of the 
spirit, the Berkeleians and other Christian scientists of those 
early times, along with the most orthodox, busied themselves to 
account for their faith in things unseen. But, strange to relate, 
the votaries of Science have found that, by continually insisting 
on measuring everything, they have developed the art of measur- 
ing to such a point that they have come to believe that so long as 


you can measure there will be something smaller or larger left 
to measure. 


III. 
SCIENTIFIC BASIS FOR SPIRITUAL INQUIRY. 
Measuring Leads to Believing. 


Since they conclude that matter is infinitely divisible and can 
be infinitesimally measured, the conception of what matter is 
would seem to have performed a somersault. Of course it must 
be measurable, but really, in its essence, that is, in our apprehen- 
sion of it, as relative to our senses, which remain much more con- 
stant than our ideas,—our fundamental notion of what matter is 
does not now ultimately differ greatly from what our notion of 
spirit has always been, not, at least, after we have tried to follow 
it in imagination into its ultimate form. And then, if we go a 
step further, and conclude that these little points of matter are 
essentially to be visualized under the category of energy rather 
than under that of brute bulk, we can the more readily identify 
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matter, in this phase, with spirit; for, perchance, spirit is energy 
or force likewise. It might just as well be force as anything. It 
is not in vain that a man of character has been denominated a man 


of “ force’, or that a man of force has been further qualified as 
a man of “ spirit”. 


Matter Referable to a Higher Category. 


Out of the vast storehouse of Being man is continually carving 
very definite objects ; but these objects he no longer can qualify as 
“ matter ’’ in the old sense, for the sensual associations which have 
surrounded them are incompatible with the tone and coloring of 
the prospect which Being now affords. Matter today is but a 
definite phase and part of this Being. It has its limits and con- 


ditions: when they are overstepped, there is no longer question 
of matter. 


The Atomic Theory Provisional. 


Thus speak the historians of British science with relation to 
Dalton’s atomic theory, which was doubtless yclept, in those days, 
a hundred years ago, Dalton’s discovery of atoms and molecules: 
‘“* #* * The atom of Dalton is only a stepping-stone to a 
higher level of knowledge. The chemist knows what he means 
by an atom, and when he is building up his compounds with them, 
he is not concerned with the question of their ultimate constitu- 
tion; just as a builder who constructs a house with bricks need 
not trouble to enquire whether the substance of the bricks is con- 
tinuous or made up of molecules. The merit of Dalton’s atomic 
theory, like that of the law of gravitation, is that it sets certain 
boundaries beyond which our imagination need not wander for 
the moment; it defines a limited problem and for the time solves 


it.’"—(Schuster and Shipley, “ Britain’s Heritage of Science,” 
p. 17.) 


Danger of Losing Sight of the Landmarks of Knowledge. 


Doubtless the phenomena of nature occur outside of our- 
selves. We are not yet ready for a philosophy of solipsism, for 
the very fact of mutual intercourse begets mutual confidence, 
which results in a common belief in the non-ego, the external. 
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3ut we are prepared to believe that under whatsoever guise Being 
presents itself, that appearance is only for a purpose; that purpose 
accomplished, the generic concept whereby we connoted it, loses 
efficacy and meaning. The pragmatists tell us that ideas are good 
only for what uses they subtend, and that a truth is only relative 
to a utility. A thing is only good for what it can do and the test 
of the pudding is invariably in the eating. The “ real” world of 
the nominalist is perfectly definite if he will only abide within it; 
whereas the conceptualist, ambitious of higher truths, runs danger 
of the heresy of mysticism and of drowning himself in a sea of 
indifferentiated knowledge. He is in grave danger if he loses 
sight of his landmarks. 


The Law of Octaves. 


All honor, therefore, to the Science which makes for sanity. 
Imagination has already led Science far beyond the atoms and 
materialism of Dalton. In our day, measures are applied to ions 
and electrons. It would appear that the law of octaves, discovered 
in antiquity for musical sounds, and half divined for wider worlds 
in the Pythagorean music of the spheres, is found to apply to the 
phenomena of the great departments of physics, light, heat, and 
electricity. Advance an octave on “etheric”’ vibration and you 
abandon one world of perception for another. Men ask with 
impressiveness how far this law of octaves obtains, and who 
within the higher and more distant octaves has been ordained to 
receive, naturally, with the naked tools of an organism, the im- 
pressions and messages thereto appurtenant ? 

Who compose this heavenly choir that chant and enjoy what 


surpasses us as completely as the ultra-violet rays, which they, 
in part, are? 


Materialistic Conception of Distance. 


Right here the concept of distance receives illustration. 
Originally, in materialistic ages, we may say that that was distant 
which was separated by oceans and continents. The voyage to 
Cathay was a long one; men laid in provisions for years, and 
hence Cathay was distant. But if that far and radiant burg had 
been in their own streets and houses and yet they could not sense 
it, would it not have been virtually still more distant ? 
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A Medium Brings Near That Which is Far. 


And so it is with the ultra-violet rays. Their world is so dis- 
tant as to be non-existent, until a medium is found to polarize 
them so that our mortal eyes can catch their reflections, and then 
we exclaim how close they are! And when, today, we telegraph 
to Cathay, it seems right close to us. How much closer will 
Europe seem, when we can fly thither in a few hours! How far 
it was in the days of unique sail propulsion! The aeroplane is 
truly a medium; it polarizes Europe in terms of America. 


Speeding Up Spiritualizes. 


The difficulty I would emphasize extends to language. In our 
old, slow world, the word “ distant ’’ connoted a long time. To- 
day it should not unless we continue our former association of 
time and space. We must learn the great lesson of Bergson, that 
the world in which we live is relatively a space world, whereas 
that towards which we tend is a time world. Hence manifestly 
all the processes of speeding-up which we witness with ever- 
revived astonishment, are spiritualizing influences. In the world 
of transportation, the technical spiritualizing of our careers has 
been progressing apace. This doing of everything that we want 
to do by a touch of the button is the signet of_our times. Cook- 
ing, washing, ironing, cutting, climbing, gliding, flying, traveling 
on land and sea, and under sea, talking to any place and anybody 
of any age or station, warming, cleaning, lighting, sparking, learn- 
ing, amusing by sight or sound, analyzing, fusing, welding, are 
all done on the same principle of getting what we want without 
waiting for it. As space contracts, Time expands with opportuni- 
ties. Men rush for the sake of rushing. For lack of other busi- 
ness, they hurry for sake of hurrying. They take their repose by 
an auto ride, or by the swifter aeroplane. The highest ambition 
of all creation is to attain to motion. Such is work and such is 
play among all animals, the faster the better. 


Thought is an Annihilation of Space. 


The highest form of kinesis known to us is thought. It as- 
sembles the materials for action with astounding rapidity. Leta 
familiar nerve of perception be touched, and all the processes 
appropriate to the action that has been thought are set going. In 
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the first place, processes which make us certain of all the appropri- 
ate facts. In the next place, processes which compare all those 
facts, weigh their importance, and ascertain their resultant; and, 
in the third place, processes which determine the appropriate 
action to be taken in view of all the evidence. If the topic be a 
familiar one, such as a military operation, the conclusion is 
reached with lightning rapidity, and the action is taken. If the 
topic be a novel one, especially where the result itself,—the action 
envisaged from the beginning—is still in the psychic realm and 
never wholly emerges from it, such as the statement of general 
principles on a theoretical problem, the conclusion is reached more 
slowly, because the elements to be assembled are unfamiliar and 
do not lie in juxtaposition, but must be drawn from a distance 
perhaps from without the man’s anatomy. Action thus arrested 
within the intellectual field is nevertheless terrestrial and spatial ; 
because the process I have, described is the essence of logic; and 
logic is based on visualizations of space. 


IV. 
PHILOSOPHIC BASIS FOR SPIRITUAL KNOWLEDGE. 
How Language Hinders Knowledge. 


The consequence of these positions is that we are incapable of 
knowing anything except under our accustomed conditions, and 
that language, while it is an enormous stimulus to thought and to 
the acquirement of knowledge, especially by its fixing of proposi- 
tions and its unerring generalizations, and by its power, especially 
in print, of disseminating those generalizations, nevertheless limits 
our knowledge most narrowly to the environment familiar to it. 
It surrounds us with a rational wall as bristling as the physical 
environment which hedges about our action, and it plunges us into 
absurdities the moment we strive to issue beyond it either in 
thought or in practical results. 


Hence the Proposition of Bergson That “ Intelligence Does Not 
Understand Motion”. 

While intelligence acts by rapidity and mobility, like every 
other part of nature, it is incapable of understanding motion. 
“From motion proper intelligence turns aside, because there is 
nothing about it which intelligence cares about. If intelligence 
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was designed for pure theory, it would firmly establish itself in 
notion, for unquestionably motion is reality proper, and immo- 
bility is wholly apparent or relative. But intelligence was meant 
for something quite different. If it does not mean to commit 
violence on itself it must proceed in the opposite direction. It 
starts always from immobility as if that were the ultimate reality 
or element ; and when it wishes to get some idea of motion, intelli- 
gence reconstructs the latter by putting immobilities side by side.” 
(Henri Bergson, “ I'Evolution Créatrice,” 15th ed., 168.) 

“Our reason, which is conceited past all cure, believes that it 
owns, by right of birth or conquest, innate or acquired, all the ele- 
ments necessary to the attainment of the truth. Even where it 
admits that it is not familiar with the object presented, it believes 
that its ignorance is confined simply to the problem of settling 
which one of the old categories it is which may be appropriate to 
the new object. Into which of the drawers ready to be opened 
shall we shove it? With which ready-made suit shall we clothe 
it? Shall it be this or that? But ‘this’ and ‘that’ and ‘ some- 
thing else’ stand to us for something already conceived of, al- 
ready known. The idea that we should have to create out of 
whole cloth a new concept for a new object, perhaps a new way 
of thinking altogether, is extremely distasteful to us. However, 
the history of philosophy is always ready to prove to us the end- 
less battle of the systems, the impossibility of persuading the real 
to get into these ready-made clothes which are our ready-made 
concepts, the necessity of making to order. Rather than let itself 
be reduced to this necessity, our reason prefers to announce once 
for all, with modesty born of pride, that it will take notice of the 
relative alone and that the absolute does: not belong in its depart- 
ment. This announcement permits it to fall back into its old ways 
of thinking, and to take a hand absolutely in about everything 
while claiming that it has nothing to do with the absolute.” 
—(id., ib., 52.) 

“There is more in transition than a series of states, that is to 
say, of possible snap shots, more in movement than a series of 
positions, that is to say, of possible stops. Only, the first way of 
looking at the matter is conformable with the methods of the 
human mind; the second, to the contrary, requires that we go 
back on the inclination of our mental habit. Shall we be sur- 
prised if philosophy at first recoiled before such an effort? The 
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Greeks confided in Nature, confided in the human soul free to 
follow its natural bent, above all in language, so far as it is a 
natural objectifier of thought. Rather than condemn the posture 
taken by thought and language in the face of the natural course 
of events, they thought better to condemn the course of events.” 
“That is what the philosophers of the Eleatic school did out 
of hand. Since change shocks mental habits and cannot be well 
fitted to the forms of language, they declared it unreal. In space 
motions and change generally they saw only illusion. It was per- 
mitted to modify this conclusion without altering the premises by 
saying that reality does change but ought not to do so. Experi- 
ence places us face to face with becoming, there is tangible reality. 
But comprehension of reality, what ought to be, is more real than 
that ; and that, they tell you, never changes. Behind the becoming 
in quality, behind the becoming through evolution, behind the be- 
cgming in mass, the mind should search for that which is proof 
against change: the definable quality, the form or essence, the end. 
Such was the fundamental principle of philosophy which was de- 
veloped throughout classic antiquity, the philosophy of forms, or, 


to borrow a term closer to the Greek, the philosophy of Ideas.’”’— 
(id., ib., 339.) 


Denial of Motion a Common Sense Conclusion. 


The Eleatic school survives so vigorously that it dominates 
habitual modern thought. The Greeks adorned whatever they 
touched. They must have the credit for their brilliant and lovely 
speech. Grammar is logic in its linguistic form and the most solid 
contribution of the Greeks lies in this direction. Nor are they to 
be refused the credit of penetrating and profound thought. The 
Eleatics, however, and the Platonists, to a considerable extent, 
were satisfied essentially with the common sense view and the 
common sense explanation. And so they decided that there could 
be no motion because logic had no place for motion. And logic 
is characteristically a common sense process. 


Gratuitous Conclusion That the Future Life is Ideally Immaterial. 


And so today, the schools and the profane parishioners have 
united to proclaim or concede that there can be no survival of man 
after death because they have found no place in their logic for 
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‘‘ immaterial” existence. In the case of the Greeks, we deny the 
premises. Achilles does overtake the tortoise because he does not 
merely carry on a “ war of positions’’. Achilles actually moves, 
whether language makes allowance for that or not. To our mod- 
ern Eleatics we say: “ Your conclusions are contrary to fact; 

man may survive death because the division between matter and 
' spirit, body and soul, is not in nature what you have assigned to it 
in logic. Matter is not what you think it is, nor, therefore, can 
spirit, as the hypothetic antithesis of matter, be what you think it 
is or is not.”’ 


Logic Transcended by Spirituality. 


What, perchance, then may be the real nature of spirit? 
Common sense denies the possibility of existence of soul apart 
from body. Common sense avers that, of the millions of men 
that have lived the human life, not one ever returned to bear wit- 
ness to his survival of death. ‘“‘ Death ends all’, is the final de- 
liverance of common sense. By and large, this way of talking is 
convincing. This is the age of steel and of hard facts. Myth- 
ology has made its last stand and has retreated far behind the 
Kriemhilde Line. Sporadic resurrections and insurrections of 
saga may be expected, but nothing is going to gain currency here- 
after unless it be thoroughly documented. “ Dead men tell no 
tales ’’, is the message the Hun’s bullet brought to your son. 


Deceptive Verbal Conclusion That Death is Annihilation. 


The logic of the mechanistic environment is essentially the 
logic of contrasts. As Bergson says, it takes account only of 
definite arrests, but has no cognizance of motion as such. Its only 
knowledge of motion is inferential, a conclusion that there must 
be something involved in the case which it cannot know. This 
sort of deceptive formulation is implicated in our natural appre- 
hension of matter. Things are either so or not so, but never in- 
termediate and in flux. And consequently a man is either alive 


or the opposite of alive, the negation and denial of alive, which 
men call dead. 


Fallacy of Contrasts. 


Enough has been said, it is hoped, to persuade one that this 
negation and contrast, while they conceivably correspond to the 
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fact, probably do not, but rather express the habit of thought or 
even the compulsory logic of men living in the mechanistic en- 
vironment. The lower a man falls in the human scale, the more 
prone he is to burst forth in the language of violent opposition. 
The polite and social intercourse of the urban man abounds in 
mellifluous optatives. He leaves to his interlocutor the decision. 
lie suggests possibilities which may even be probabilities. But 
he would not for the world contradict your assertion. But the 
primitive, animalistic peasant has not made the acquaintance of 
the point interrogatory. The ingratiating query which may lead 
the interlocutor to shift his position or even to reverse it, is not in 
his makeup. Your peasant, having first laboriously established 
in his mind a pair of opposites or contradictions, insists that you 
choose between them. His counterpart is the tricky lawyer who 
insists that the witness answer “ yes” or “no”. The method is 
effective forthe reaching of a decision, but not of a true decision. 


The Contrast of Death. 


The contrast between life and death, then, is to be broached 
in the same careful and agnostic way as all other contrasts, es- 
pecially those which serve as the commonplaces in our mechanistic 
existence. We cannot know what a surviving soul is any better 
than anything else, perhaps, but, on the other hand, can we not 
know it as well? The refutation of knowledge carries a hope of 
science. Science establishes at most the conditions and limita- 
tions of phenomena. The phenomena themselves we know best 
pragmatically by direct sentient apprehension and by use. We set 
different values upon them according to our diverse and fluctuat- 
ing degrees of materialism. 


Need of a Medium Rarely Felt. 


But our ghostly task is rendered more difficult because the 
soul is to be taken as inhabiting a different environment. There 
are vibratory systems that are apprehensible to our senses and 
hence to our selves only through appropriate media. Our funda- 
mental hypothesis must be that the emancipated or progressed 
soul inhabits one of the vibratory systems which is an octave or 
octaves separated from ours, and that, in order that it may sense 
cur personalities, it requires a medium or diffracting and polariz- 
ing media as truly as we require them in order to sense it. 
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In the stage of evolution to which the mundane system has so 
lar attained, humans mind their own business, as a rule, by stay- 
ing within their own octave. Their interests are emphatically 
there—primarily economic and occasionally relapsing into war, 
but habitually seeking communion with other octaves rather 
through the impersonal channels of religion, art, and poetry than 
in a mutual realization of personalities through the polarizing 
power of a human medium or through the possession or acquisi- 
tion of such faculties by the interlocutor himself. 


[To be continued. | 
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RECENT EXPERIMENTS IN COMMUNICATION. 
(Continued. ) 


By James H. Hystop. 
III. 
1, JUNOT SITTINGS. 


Mr. Junot, who was the sitter in the following three experi- 
ments, is the gentleman whose record with Mrs. Piper was pub- 
lished in Vol. XXIV of the English Society’s Proceedings, and 
who also had sittings with Mrs. Chenoweth in the previous year. 
Cf. Proceedings Am. S$. P. R., Vol. VI, pp. 457-492. But he 
was admitted without his being seen at all and Mrs. Chenoweth 
never saw the English Report, and would not have been helped 
under the circumstances if she had seen it. Mr. Junot was ad- 
mitted on this second occasion with the same secrecy as before, 
Mrs. Chenoweth never having seen him on either occasion. It 
was not possible to ascertain anything about him without a most 
elaborate conspiracy and a large detective force, and all this 
without any prior expectation that he would ever be present again. 
and even then the facts obtained could not have been obtained in 
some instances from any other source than himself. Nor could 
they have been prepared for the questions he asked or statements 
that he made. But waiving this view of the matter it is certain 
that the reward would have been wholly unequal to the expense of 
any such effort, and experience has shown that it would be a waste 
of money to apply such a method of getting information. 

In the opening of this first of his three sittings the subliminal 
betrayed no trace of any one present to communicate. Jennie P. 
came as the first control to prepare the way for the work of double 
control and she was followed by G. P., who was the chief amanu- 
ensis in the writing while Jennie P. sent the mental pictures. 

The first attempt at evidential incidents was the description of 
a man whose name was soon given as Searles. But inquiry 
proved the description and name to be unverifiable. In the course 
of the work G. P. used the phrase “ chalk talk” and explained 
that it meant a pictographic process of communicating as if 
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making pictures on a black-board and when I said I thought he 
was referring to Choctaw, he explained that this term Choctaw 
represented the conception that Professor James had of the com- 
munications and that for him, Professor James “ Choctaw and 
monkey talk were all in the same vocabulary of mystical expres- 
sions which R. H. could not decipher.”” The language very well 
characterized the feelings of Professor James in life about the 
Piper records and their fragmentary and confused nature. Mrs. 
Chenoweth did not know the man well enough to refer to him so 
characteristically, tho she had had a glimpse of his Report on the 
Hodgson Control in the English Proceedings. But G. P. would 
not linger on this point. He hurried on to the man whom we 
have mentioned and whose identity was not recognizable. For 
some time the communications continued without presenting any- 
thing evidential. Another man was described and then a woman 
mentioned in rather vague terms who might have been the sitter’s 
wife, tho the evidence was too poor to think so. Then followed 
a lot of inconsequential talk by the control and a query to know 
whether the sitter had a brother on that side. The rather chal- 
lenging answer of Mr. Junot that there were four or five of them 
resulted in changing the communications to the following : 


And now to return to the father. Was he not a tall and slende~ 
man? I see a tall and slender man with a prominent nose and fore- 
head and very blue eyes. I mean undimmed and clear blue. He is 
not at home here, for he came some distance and he has with him a 
lady who is rather weak but very persistent and strong in her will 
power. Is there a father-in-law who would be like this? 


On getting an affirmative answer from Mr. Junot, G. P. went 
on to say more about the lady, and while all that was said was 
true and pertinent to his deceased wife it was not evidential, tho 
two or three statements are so near it that they deserve mention. 
The communicator said she was all orderliness, much influenced 
by love in her life, and fond of beauty, music, and nature and all 
things harmonious, all of which were especially true of her. But 
the sitting ended without getting anything more satisfactory. 

I am sure that this practically total failure in the case of Mr. 
Junot would effectively prove the limitations of the old simple 
theory of fraud. The contrast of this result with what occurred 
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at the sittings of Mr. W., detailed in the previous paper, ought to 
silence the man who has so much confidence in the easy way in 
which detective fraud can be employed. While I deny that there 
was any practicable chance to use this method in this instance, had 
there been any desire to employ it, the critic who will not make 
himself responsible for his suspicions or hypotheses must concede 
that his theory did not work very satisfactorily in this instance. 
In the subliminal stage of the oncoming trance of the second 
sitting there came the following remarkable messages, after an 
allusion to the communicator’s appearance, a statement of no in- 
terest except the psychological one, in: case it represents any 


ethereal fact.. The message came just before the automatic 
writing : 


Oh tell me, do you know if there was .... I hear crossing the 
bar, where for me the silent oar parts the silent river. Was that 
sung at the funeral. 

(Mr. J.: My favorite. I know it well. Go on.) 

and may there be no moaning when I put out to sea. 


The automatic writing then began, and tho there is no clear 
indication of who it was that tried to write, the communicator was 
most likely the person who gave this message and who was the 
sitter’s wife. Of it the sitter afterward wrote me: 


“When for me the silent oar parts the silent river, 
And I stand upon the shore of the strange forever, 
Shall I meet the loved and known, 

Or shall I fail to meet mine own. 


“The above is the first verse of an old hymn which has been 
my favorite for many years. I never knew anyone else who 
cared for it particularly. My wife did not, nor did the children. 
But they knew the hymn well as being my hymn. I have had it 
marked in the hymn books in our pew for probably twenty years.”’ 

On “ crossing the bar” and “‘ may there be no moaning when 
1 put out to sea”, Mr. Junot writes: “ This was an attempt to 
quote or refer to my wife’s own favorite lines from Tennyson, 
] think.” 


It is not often one gets such pointed evidence. The chance 
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quotation from Tennyson might appear to the casual reader as a 
chance coincidence, but Mrs. Chenoweth has not referred to it 
before, and the other line showing, with this one, the double co- 
incidence with the favorite verses of both the sitter and his wife 
excludes chance beyond question and make a most excellent evi- 
dence of identity. 

The long message which followed the one above and her own 
attempt to direct the automatic writing was by G. P. working in 
conjunction with Jennie P. and contained nothing that was clear 
enough to use here as evidence. It was all characteristic but not 
evidential, save that it is another illustration of the perpetual 
relevance which this kind of message assumes with different com- 
municators. Taken alone it would not impress the sceptic, but 
when compared with the pertinence of similar messages to other 
sitters it is not without weight in the scale. 

There followed a confused reference to an English poet with 
mention of George Eliot, Hemans and Mrs. Browning and the 
Portuguese Sonnets and to the “ call of death and love’’. But I 
can find nothing in Mrs. Browning that suggests this language. 
Mr. Junot writes: “ This sounds like Christina Rossetti, of whose 
poems my wife was very fond, but I cannot recall what one of 
these poems she particularly liked.” I note that love and death 
are frequent themes in Christina Rossetti’s poems. 

Immediately after this came a message of some significance 
and more definitely verifiable : 


I see her pass quickly from that to something which she holds in 
her hand. It is small like a ring, but seems to have been put away 
with her. I can almost hear him say: “ It is hers, let her have it.” It 
is something which was put away with the body. Does he know any- 
thing about that? 

(Mr. J.: Yes, indeed, her wedding ring.) 

Was there a question asked him about taking it off and did he 
reply about as I have written? 

(Mr. J.: Yes.) 


Of this incident Mr. Junot writes: “ Two ladies of our family 
had dressed my wife for burial. When their work was com- 
pleted, they called me in and as I stooped by the bed, one of the 
ladies said: ‘ What shall we do with her wedding ring?’ It was 
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cn the finger where she had worn it so many years. The lady’s 
voice seemed to express an inquiry as to whether I would wish to 
take it and keep it for memory. My first inclination was to take 
it, but after a few seconds of thought I concluded not to do so 
and then I said: ‘It is hers; let her keep it’, and it was not 
removed. 

“My words are quoted above'exactly as written. My memory 
as to what I said is exactly clear. My son, a young man of 
twenty-five years, stood close by my side when the words were 
spoken. He confirms my statement and after this sitting I asked 
one of the ladies, who was present, what I said about the ring. 
Her instant reply was, ‘ Why, you said that it was hers and that 
she should keep it.’ ” 

Some allusion to her sentimental nature and dress followed 
which the sitter recognized as characteristic, but it was not es- 
pecially evidential and need not be quoted here. Then came a 
long reference to some town and a house and its dining room, no 
item of which was recognizable by Mr. Junot. Then an allusion 
to some “ sad return ” which had no meaning, as it lacked definite- 
ness. Immediately the control went on: 


What is there in his pocket which she is trying to get at? Is there 
not something there which is of interest to her? It seems small as if 


it were put there with a thought of her. I do not mean the article 
in the lap, but something else. 


At once Mr. Junot reached into his pocket and, taking out his 
pocket-book, got a small piece of paper which was,the corner of 
an old money bill. The psychic could not possibly have known 
anything of it. Mr. Junot says of it: 

“ The little corner of ‘ money bill’ was the last of an old war- 
time piece of paper money or scrip. It had belonged to Bennie, 
cur son, and was in his cabinet at his death. At a sitting with 
Mrs. Piper, he had called for it. So I carried it to Boston to Dr. 
Hodgson and afterwards, for ten years or more, I carried it in 
my pocket-book, as a memory piece. When produced at this sit- 
ting only a short corner was left. Mrs. J. was present, I think, 
when I produced it at the Piper sitting, and I think she knew that 


I always carried it thereafter in my pocket. Indeed I am sure 
that she did.” 
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Then came a picture of “ white roses there near her as she lav 
at last’, and the control asked: ‘‘ What about the white roses and 
the light garment?’’ Of this Mr. Junot says: “ She was dressed 
all in white and there were lilies and white flowers all around 
her.” 

Then came a remarkable message which will have to be the 
subject of some comment because of its peculiar character and the 
confusion involved : 


She does speak of a trip which was of some moment to them. It 
looks to me like water, as if there was a trip either beside water or 
on it. I see a train and this river and on the farther side high hills, 
as if a most picturesque country, and it is right here I would say how 
much she loves natural scenery. 


This was followed by statements relevant to Mr. Junot’s boy, 
Bennie, who had been a communicator through Mrs. Piper, and 
then at the end of the subliminal the name John was given, which 
had no relevance to Mr. Junot at all. 

Mr. Junot found no meaning in the allusion to a trip as de- 
scribed and a circumstance known to me led to inquiries in an- 
other direction. If readers will refer to the Proceedings, Vol. VI, 
pp. 399-419, they will discover that on the dates of which the 
material referred to was the record, it had been my intention to 
have Mr. Junot present for sittings but he could not come and I 
conducted the sittings as if he had been there, without telling Mrs. 
Chenoweth of his absence, and she did not know for whom I had 
intended them. She had been accustomed to hold sittings for a 
man, whom I call Gregg in the record, on Wednesday of each 
week. It seems that she wondered if I had intended having the 
sittings for him, and it was his son that communicated and gave 
much evidence of his identity, which the record shows in its notes. 
A little later (pp. 457-491) Mr. Junot had personal sittings, and 
the communications were confused with references to the Greggs 
and considerable evidence of identity. I discovered in these later 
sittings and those which I am summarizing now that there was 
evidence of the presence of Mrs. Junot from the start. But the 
subconscious of the psychic evidently had some determining in- 
fluence on the rapport with communicators, and Mrs. Junot left 
little effect on the series intended for her but monopolized by John 
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Gregg. Hence I suspected it possible that the influence of this 
John Gregg might be found in the present sittings which I am now 
summarizing, and when I found that Mr. Junot did not identify 
the trip described, 1 wrote to Mr. Gregg about the trip and its de- 
tails. He replied as follows: 

“T think the last trip John made with me was the summer 
before his death, when he went with me on a trip to Puget Sound, 
and in traveling by rail we were frequently in sight of the Sound. 
On the west side of the Sound, between it and the ocean, are the 
Olympic mountains, snow-capped and always very prominent in 
the clear weather, and these, of course, were thoroughly familiar 
to John, as he had been many times upon and along the Sound.” 

This coincidence would not have much weight but for the bet- 
ter ones at an earlier date which had been confused with Mr. 
Junot’s affairs. John Gregg and Bennie Junot were two boys 
somewhat alike and the confusion once started may have helped 
to establish rapport with the wrong boy without the psychic’s 
knowing it or the origin of the messages she gave. It would seem 
that, at the earlier sittings, some influence operated to establish 
rapport with John Gregg, and this may have brought the two 
boys together and the presence of both at this time might affect 
the rapport. At any rate the incident is not necessarily false and. 
if I have interpreted it correctly, is an extraordinarily interesting 
cne for understanding the complexities of this problem. Further 
evidence of a clear character in this same direction occurs in the 
next and third sitting of Mr. Junot. We shall come to it 
presently. 

I admitted Mr. Junot’s daughter with him at this third sitting, 
but Mrs. Chenoweth’s hand would not write and the daughter had 
to be asked to leave the room. Soon after she left the hand signi- 
fied its desire for the pencil. The first thing that occurred was a 
scrawl either for “M” or “Bn”, and then the name “ Joe”, 
which might be an attempt to give the name of Junot or for John 
Gregg. Immediately allusion was made to a knife, a pad, a box 
of pencils and some crayons. They were not recognized by Mr. 
Junot, and immediately came the following: 


I wonder what he means by this bank of green grass. Was there 


a little bank of green grass near his home and does the name Walter 
mean anything to him? 
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(Mr. J.: Yes.) 

I see this bank and a sort of game or sport which has something 
to do near it, for | scramble up and down that place after a ball. It 
often rolls down there when we do not want it to do so. Does he 
know about that ? 

(If you can tell what the game was.) 

It looks more like a tennis game than anything I am familiar with. 

(Mr. J.: Not recognized. ) 

Does he know the bank near the house? 

(Mr. J.: A great many of them.) 

Then it is there all right and I will try and see what this ball 
means. I see this boy scramble down over a bank where there is 
grass and pick up a ball, and walk back around another way and toss 
the ball to some one else, who is playing something with him. I do 
not know the game but see the plays. There is some talk about not 
going down over the grass, as if the idea is to keep away from it. 


Was there not a desire to keep the boys off that grass and play some- 
where else? 


(Mr. J.: No.) 

I think I must be all right in the picture, but I may have the 
wrong location. It may not be near the house, but I thought it was. 

(Mr. J.: Who was the boy ?) 

Who is F does he know? (The rest of that.) Fred or 
Frank. T cannot tell which. 





Mr. Junot could recall nothing in the life of Bennie that would 
answer this account. Inquiry, however, of Mr. Gregg brought 
the following very interesting incidents. Mr. Gregg writes as 
follows: 

“Our yard at our home in town has terraces on two sides of 
it, and the children used to play on and about such terraces. John 
was very fond of playing with a ball, and while I cannot recall 
any special game in which the ball was rolled down the terrace, 
undoubtedly in playing ball that would occur. 

“ The gardener we had in John’s time was an elderly man who 
had been with us a long while and whose affection for his lawn 
was very deep-seated. He did not object to our children playing 
on the grass, but, of course, they attracted other children there. 
and he objected strenuously and frequently to a number of 
children coming in and playing on the grass; also there was a ter- 
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race in the yard adjoining ours upon which the children played 
and to which objection was several times made by the owners. 
The objection was made to the children and chagrined them very 
much. 

“* My eldest brother, with whom I am in partnership, is named 
Frank. John was very often at his house, and was very fond of 
him. His name, however, appears more frequently than any 
other in all sittings that have been had, those of Mrs. Gregg as 
well as my own.” 

This incident is a very strong one for identifying John Gregg 
and explaining why the facts were not relevant to Mr. Junot, and 
the message which soon follows very much strengthens the case. 

The names Louis and Oscar came immediately after what I 
have quoted at length, but they were not recognizable by Mr. 
Gregg any more than by Mr. Junot, but they might have been 


little playmates of John Gregg whom the father did not know. 
Then came the following: 


Once more I try and this time I see something red like a woolen 
cap. It looks as if it were made of worsted instead of cloth. Did 
this boy wear a red woolen cap? Do you know? 

(Mr. J.: I don’t remember. ) 

Call it he did, for I see this boy with the fair hair toss it aside as 
a thing he is tired of and then I see a cap or soft hat put on the back 
of his head as he runs out of doors, but that is not what he wishes to 
speak of. It is only a little glimpse I get of him. 

(I understand. ) 


Nothing in this cap incident was relevant to Mr. Junot or his 
deceased boy, Bennie. Inquiry of Mr. Gregg brought out the 
following facts: 

“John was mascot for the baseball team made up of older 
boys of the grade school that he attended, and had a uniform like 
theirs. The uniform was red, and the cap was of red woolen with 
a white leather ‘H’ upon its front. It must be remarked with 
this, however, that when Mrs. Gregg went East to have her sit- 
tings, she took this suit with her and Mrs. Chenoweth, in trance, 
had this cap in her hand with other portions of this suit.” 

Either this reference to the red woolen cap is absolute proof 
that John Gregg is in mind or the critic cannot impeach the sub- 
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conscious of using previously acquired information. It is, of 
course, possible that the original thought the year before that | 
was trying to get messages for the Greggs may have continued in 
this situation and suggested the woolen cap about which the sub- 
conscious may be supposed to have known, and this would deprive 
the incident of its evidential importance for the supernormal, buz 
it does not affect the evidential nature of the reference to John 
Gregg without depriving the sceptic of his own weapon for ob- 
jection. Besides whatever assumption we make about its sub- 
liminal character, the other incidents which were enttrely new and 
evidential and not known to Mrs. Chenoweth cannot be explained 
away in the same manner. Further evidence of this comes a little 
later. The important coincidence not easily explained is that theré 
has never been any confusion with John Gregg except when the 
sittings were for Mr. Junot or with his presence, and Mrs. Cheno- 
weth never has seen the man at any time, did not know he was 
present either at these or the earlier sittings, and had no more 
reason for making the connections than she had for other sitters 
when no mention of Gregg incidents was made. The evidence 
points unmistakably to the Greggs or to nothing. This will be 
made still more apparent by further references. 

The communications went on for some time with indefinite 
statements about the boy, characteristic and relevant to John 
Gregg and not to Bennie Junot, until the following came : 


Did that boy possess a watch? I see something which is on a 
chain, a sort of silver or nickel chain and I see the shining metal at 
the end, and does ‘C mean anything about him ? 

(Mr. J.: No.) 

Are you sure there was not a Carl? 

(Mr. J.: It is not remembered.) 

(There was a Carl mentioned last year when I was trying to reach 
this boy and the Carl was connected with the Gregg family. You 
understand. ) : 


I deliberately made this statement to the control, G. P., to 
help clear up what was clearly a remarkable confusion and in the 
end it was cleared up, so that at later sittings no confusion what- 
ever with the Gregg family arose when Mr. Junot was present. 

Sut it was many months before he came again. 
Now this name Carl was the name that Mr. Gregg always got 
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for Carroll, John Gregg’s brother, at the sittings of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gregg, and they had gotten the same name Carl for this Carroll 
from another psychic. Consequently we again have rather strong 
evidence that John Gregg is meant, especially as the name John 
had come at the end of the previous sitting. Cf. Proceedings, 
Vol. VI, p. 421. 

Some further generalities were given and again I was asked 
the question: ‘‘ Does he know about this nickel chain with a watch 
or a whistle on it?’ and Mr. Junot had to say that he knew 
nothing about it. I again referred to the possibility that John 
Gregg was meant, and that the subliminal memory of the medium 
might be responsible for the whole incident. But G. P. replied 
very relevantly in a question directed to me: ‘‘ Can you tell me, 
Hyslop, how her subliminal can affect Jennie P.’s pictures?” 
Jennie P. was the other partner in the double control and the two 
were engaged in the process of sending messages in the form of 
mental pictures which were symbolical of personal identity. I 
had to confess that I could not tell how the subliminal could cause 
the pictures which the control said he saw. But I finally got it 
into G. P.’s mind what was going on and what the possible con- 
nections were and he went on then to express an interest in the 
situation and to indicate some general things about it, and finally 
closed with the following very pertinent message, pertinent to 
John Gregg again: 


Wait just a minute, Hyslop, I get a picture of a railroad and a 
train passing through a country not very level and yet the track 
seems level enough where I am and I see a curve. I only get a por- 
tion of that track but as I turn that curve I come in sight of a city 
or town and the picture is before me so constantly that I have to tell 
you about it. Does it have any meaning with this sitter? 

(Mr. J.: Not recognized. ) 

Does he go away on a train and when he gets almost in sight of 
his own town there is a curve in the track which, when turned, sud- 
denly reveals the houses and buildings of the town, and then I see a 
building large and rather of a public nature which I want to get at. 
I see a red brick building and several others in connection with it. 

Iam now ina home and .... [sudden change in the writing with 
some excitement]. See here, Hyslop, has this boy communicated in 
his own home and in connection with a lady? 
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(Mr. J.: He said through Mrs. Piper that he would try to come 
at home. ) 

I find the effort made at home. Was there any interest on his 
part in butterflies ? 

(Mr. J.: Not particularly so.) 

(I think the same thing was mentioned of John Gregg.) 

You are possessed, Hyslop, with John Gregg. 


Finally as if in a desperate effort the control or some other 
personality began to influence the writing and an apparent attempt 
to write the name Bennie J. occurred, for I got scrawls which 
could be interpreted as Bennie J., and the sittings came to an end. 

I knew that Mr. Junot lived in a level country and that there 
were no important curves in the railways entering his home city 
in any such way as described. Again I made inquiries of Mr. 
Gregg for the possible meaning of the reference to the railway 
curve and associated incidents, and he replied as follows: 

“The description of the curve in the railway would apply to 
the manner in which several railways entering S— approach 
the town, and with all of them, I think, and with most of them | 
know, John was familiar. The following incident, I think, would 
explain the reference. Mrs. Gregg and the children spent several 
months in California in 1909, and returned to S———— but two 
or three weeks before John’s death. The road on which they re- 
turned comes from the hills to the south of the city into the valley 
a few miles east of the city, and as it does so and approaches the 
place, a view is obtained of the bluffs in the southerly part of the 
town, on which is a considerable part of the residence district. 
My brother’s house stands out on the point of one of these prom- 
ontories, where it is very noticeable from trains on that road, and 
Mrs. Gregg, in telling me how eager and interested the children, 
and particularly John, were at coming home, said that they 
watched from the car windows to pick out familiar places, and 
spoke of how John shouted as my brother’s place came in view, 
‘ There’s Uncle Frank’s! There’s Uncle Frank’s.’”’ 

The reader in referring to the message about the terrace and 
the game of ball will note that the name Frank was connected 
with it. In my inquiries I made no mention of this name, but only 
the railway curve. The same inquiry brought no recognizable 
confirmation of the reference to butterflies, and Mr. Junot states 
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that he knows of no relevance of the incident to Bennie. Mr. 
Gregg, however, says that John was exceedingly fond of “ flow- 
ers and all forms of animal life’, so that what was said about 
butterflies may be true without being evidential or without having 
revealed itself in any special way in the life of John Gregg. 

But we have unmistakable evidence in the messages that there 
is a very decided confusion between the Junot and Gregg families. 
How it should occur is not explicable in the present stage of our 
investigations. The interesting thing to note is the fact that 
nothing fitted Mr. Junot and his son Bennie, while everything 
verifiable fitted Mr. Gregg and his son John, and the original clue 
to the situation in the appearance of John Gregg (Proceedings, 
Vol. VI, pp. 399-419) makes the connection clear. There was no 
coincidence between the two sets of incidents, except the fact that 
Bennie Junot and John Gregg were boys much alike in appear- 
ance, according to the testimony of their parents. That the inci- 
dents should be evidential enough to prove the confusion is as re- 
markable as the confusion itself, but this seems to be unmistak- 
able, and we shail have to leave the solution of the perplexity to 
the future. Let me summarize the phenomena. 

First I held some sittings for Mr. Junot who could not come 
to them at the last moment and I did not indicate to Mrs. Cheno- 
weth that the sitter had failed tocome. She had been accustomed 
each week on Wednesday to hold a private sitting by herself for 
Mr. Gregg while he remained at home on the other side of the 
continent. There was apparently no evidence of the presence of 
any friend of Mr. Junot, who wished to hear from his wife. She 
had died without his giving me any information of the fact, and 
I supposed that he wished to hear from Bennie. I kept my eyes 
open for intimations of his presence. Instead a lady came who 
caused Mrs. Chenoweth to take sick and she went to pieces on 
account of it. Some time later Mr. Junot came personally to have 
some sittings and unmistakable evidence of the presence of John 
Gregg occurred again, and the remarkable fact appeared that Mrs. 
Chenoweth remarked that she felt sick in exactly the same way 
that she felt when she broke down at the earlier sittings. She did 
not know that I had Mr. Junot present or that he was the same 
person for whom I had held the earlier sittings. There was much 
more evidence of the presence of his wife on these occasions, tho 
not enough to strike the sceptic. But the confusion of the pre- 
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vious sittings was apparent, tho interspersed with much that un- 
mistakably pointed to the affairs of Mr. Junot and the relation- 
ships, social and otherwise, with his wife, even to the extent of 
getting several names. Cf. Proceedings, Vol. V1, pp. 457-491. 
At the present series of sittings there is the same confusion, tho 
Mrs. Chenoweth had not yet normally seen the man and did not 
know anything about the facts of the confusion. But a few things 
came in this series that pointed still more clearly to Mrs. Junot, 
tho not evidentially, except in the subliminal message about Ten- 
nyson’s poem and the favorite hymn of Mr. Junot. At sittings 
the next year, not summarized here, this confusion did not ap- 
pear and the evidence was much better for the presence of Mrs. 
Junot. 

But in all this the important thing is that new and evidential 
material in considerable quantities came in reference to John 
Gregg that removes the right to suspect subliminal production 
and that none of it fitted Mr. Junot and his affairs, tho there were 
indications that his friends were trying to influence the psychic 
at times. The incident will some time throw light upon the pro- 
cess of communicating which may be more nearly related to me- 
chanical processes than we now know. The pictographic method 
of communicating would certainly resemble a mechanical process, 
in so far as the regulation of the messages which come is con- 
cerned, since they are not regulatable by the will in all their as- 
pects. But it is not necessary to go into that at present. It is 
enough to note that the records do not show anything like chance 
coincidence on the part of a guessing mind. The confusion is 
apparent as well as the source of it in the mistaking of the com- 
municator. That the facts show no chance coincidence with Mr. 
Junot and do show more than this in connection with Mr. Gregg 
is the circumstance of much importance in the study of such phe- 
nomena, and we may well await the further study of such phe- 
nomena to find the explanation. 


2. SITTINGS OF MRS. M. 


The present series of three sittings have their interest largely 
from their poverty of evidence, especially when we consider that 
Mrs. M. had had many sittings with Mrs. Chenoweth prior to this 
time and was well known personally to Mrs. Chenoweth. The 
results at previous sittings were much better than at these and by 
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detective methods Mrs. Chenoweth would never have made the 
mistakes or produced the poor evidence characteristic of these 
sittings. The record offers an excellent foil against the kind of 
irresponsible objections which credulous sceptics love so well to 
indulge, and when we consider that other results had been 
so good with entire strangers there is no excuse for the 
hypothesis of fraud when you are dealing with failures for per- 
sonal acquaintances. 

The messages did not show any easy reference to the sitter. 
In the subliminal stage of the oncoming trance an allusion was 
inade to Mrs. Piper, and when the time came for automatic writ- 
ing, the first person who evidently tried it totally failed and G. P. 
had to take the communicator’s place, and Dr. Hodgson in the 
course of much rambling material referred again to Mrs. Piper 
in a more or less evidential manner, and this was interrupted by 
Jennie P., who began something for the sitter by the pictographic 
process. A ring was placed in the hand of Mrs. Chenoweth and 
random talk followed until a young lady was mentioned and the 
name Alice or Allie given, followed by the initial L. The names 
Allie or Alice Mrs. M. did not recognize, but the L. is the initial 
of the surname of the Jack mentioned in the subliminal recovery. 
Whether it was intended to have this reference is not de- 
terminable. 

After further talk of the unevidential kind, G. P. became con- 
scious of some familiar communicator and presently he indicated 
that it wasaman. Nothing definite came of it, however, except a 
reference to a roller top desk, which Mr. M., deceased, had pos- 
sessed, but the reference to which was not made evidential. It 
was possibly part of a more important picture which the control 
did not succeed in getting clear. After much rambling communi- 
cation, that was relevant but not evidential, the letter M. came and 
the query if his mother was not with him in the spirit. M. was 
the initial of the surname of the sitter and of her deceased hus- 
band, and his mother was dead, having passed out some time after 
he did. The communications then continued in merely general 
messages of no special value, except that characteristic touches 
were evident here and there, tho not of a kind to strike a critic as 
important. The name Tom and the initial H were mentioned at 
the end of the automatic writing. Just before it a scene was de- 
scribed somewhat in detail, but not sufficiently to identify it 
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specifically, tho it might be recognized as it was with some 
probability. 

In the subliminal recovery the name Leonard came but it had 
no meaning. If it be a mistake for Lincoln it would have pointed 
to the correct person indicated by the L a little earlier. Tears 
came into the eyes of the sitter as the subliminal ended and Mrs. 
Chenoweth discovered the same, tho her eyes were closed, she was 
in the trance still and Mrs. M. was behind her where she could not 
have seen even had Mrs. Chenoweth had her eyes open. There 
was no sighing or indications that I could detect to make even a 
hyperzesthesic person discover the weeping. It is only one of the 
many occurrences that have from time to time suggested clair- 
voyance on the part of Mrs. Chenoweth. 

At the next sitting there was some general talk by the sub- 
liminal wholly unrelated to the sitter until the following came: 


I can see New York. What is that for? 

(I understand. Go on.) 

I see it so plainly. You know where Grant’s tomb is. ( Yes.) 
Up there looking down the river. It seems so perfectly familiar 
to me too. You know I want to go away from there and go down 
town. I am with a man, you know. 

( Yes, who is it ?) 

I got to go. You don’t want me to go any further do you? 

(Do as you please. ) 

I keep hearing somebody called Harry or Harriet. Harry, Harri- 
man, Harry something, and it is awfully funny. Some one takes up 
a glass and drinks, a tall glass and takes a drug of something like 
water, as if I had taken a bit of medicine. What has that got to do 
with this man, do you know? 


( No.) 


Mr. M., deceased husband of sitter, had his home in New 
York, near Grant’s tomb. Mrs. Chenoweth had probably seen 
Grant’s tomb when she was in New York some years before, giv- 
ing sittings, and she knew that Mr. M. had communicated through 
her, but she did not know that Mr. M. lived near Grant’s tomb. 

“ Harry ” was the name of a brother of Mr. M. The spelling 
* Harriman” gives a false conception of what the name was 
“Man” was the first syllable of the man’s surname. It should 
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have been written “ Harry Man ’ and the truth would have 
been more clearly indicated, but I did not know at the time any- 
thing about its meaning. Mrs. Chenoweth knew nothing about 
the man and indeed normally did not know that Mrs. M. was 
present. The incident of drinking something with a drug in it is 
not verifiable. 

When the automatic writing began the messages were con- 
fused, tho intermingled with much affectionate matter which was 
very characteristic of Mr. M. He mentioned the name Helen, 
which had no recognizable significance, and made a confused 
reference to his house, which was probably the result of an effort 
te complete what he failed to get through when Grant’s tomb was 
inentioned. 

After some general remarks he returned to evidential inci- 


dents and gave the following suggestive references, with some 
confusion in a part of them: 


Mother was a Christian and she found much to make her wonder 
and question, and now she is just beginning to be more reconciled to 
the truth. Heaven help the Christians. It is not a place of dreams 
and psalms, but of growing souls who seek to know the truth. 

My cabin. Do you know my place in the woods, in the country. 
Do you not remember ? 

(Yes, it is reealled.) [Sitter nodded assent. | 

Do you not remember the cabin? I remember it also and with a 
strange mingling of joy and pain. Lost hopes and past joys. You 
know the sunrise and sunsets too, but we must walk to see them best. 
You know the spring with the white pebbles and moss. 

My little car. What is it | am writing. You know the work I 
tried to do there and the work, was laughed at over the mechanics. 
Do you know the hammering and pounding. I did not know much 
about it, but I got there. Why cannot I recall all I wish. You 
always laughed at my attempts to do something and then we laughed 
together, but when we got back I was as good as any man. 


He broke down and Jennie P. came in making an allusion to 
an automobile, which was evidently what was meant by the 
“ee. 

Mr. M.’s mother was a Christian and had died recently. The 
fact was not known to Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. M. had a cabin 
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or cottage in the country and in the woods. He was very fond 
of it. The spring was not correctly described. Mrs. M. did not 
recognize a spring with “ white pebbles and moss”. He had an 
automobile, but Mrs. M. does not recall any accident and repairs 
such as is apparently meant by the remarks of the communicator. 

_ In the subliminal recovery allusion was made to a wreath at a 
tomb, but the allusion had no importance apparently. The name 
jack was closely associated with it and this was the name of a 
friend of Mr. M. It is possible, however, that the name was a 
mistake for the nickname of Mr. M. himself. 

Early in the subliminal of the next and third sitting the name 
Charlie came without adjuncts to give it any more meaning than 
that it is the name of a person known to Mr. M., but not a special 
friend. Later the name Davidson came and Mr. M. was said to 
be fond of music. The name seems to have no meaning, but Mr. 
M. was very fond of music. Then allusion was made to “a little 
quirl thing at the end of his name’’. I suspected that this referred 
to the peculiar way in which one of the trance personalities signed 
his name, but it seems that Mr. M. himself used to draw a line 
under.his name when he signed it. There is no assurance that this 
was meant. The subliminal thought there were two T’s in his 
name. This was not true. The name Bennett at the end also had 
no meaning. 

The automatic writing, tho it played about relevant incidents. 
did not succeed in getting anything through that was evidential 
and hence is not worth quoting at length. Allusion was made to 
a cap relevantly enough, but, tho he had many caps, none was 
mentioned that could be assuredly récognized. A golf stick or 
something like it was mentioned and also some “ metal thing’ 
which he was said to have kept in his pocket. Neither was recog- 
nized as relevant. The incidents of his last illness were referred 
to, but not definitely enough to make them evidential, tho they 
were true. 

In the subliminal return to normal consciousness his full name 
was given and then there was a return to automatic writing which 
ended in giving the pet name by which he was called, tho that 
might have been suggested by having given the correct name in 
the subliminal. 

The three sittings of Mrs. M. were exceedingly unsatisfactory 
from the standpoint of evidence, and nothing else of special in 
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terest occurred, not even for psychology. There was simply the 
entire failure to get the desired evidence. From the standpoint 
of normal and ordinary explanations this was inexcusable, as Mrs. 
Chenoweth knew Mrs. M. personally, and tho she did not see her 
during the sittings that fact would not offer any defense to the 
sceptic who is so resourceful in his imagination about such things. 

We are in no position as yet to explain such failures. From 
the point of view of experience in communicating they are as in- 
explicable as by ordinary theories.. The communicator ap- 
proached incidents rightly and suggested what he was at, but he 
could not succeed in making the incidents sufficiently specific to 
clinch any but a few matters. There were characteristic touches 
which, tho they were not evidential when taken alone, would have 
some force when compared with other and similar sittings which 
do not duplicate them but are yet quite as approximate to the right 


things as are his attempts. That is the best that can be said about 
them. 
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SOME COINCIDENTAL DREAMS.—/(Continued. ) 
3y Dr. WALTER F. PRINCE. 


In the following cases either the essential documents will be 
presented with little comment or none, or the facts will be sum- 
marized. In some instances, the reader may feel that the dreams 
and their correspondences are well authenticated, and I do not 
assert the contrary. Certain of them may be intrinsically of a 
grade to which they cannot scientifically be assigned, because of 
the inaptness of the witnesses in setting forth the facts. In 
others, the coincidences between the dreams and the events prob- 
ably or possibly may be explained in a normal fashion. 


VIII. DREAM OF THE BANDAGED FINGER. 


The following statement contains the main points of a dream 
which I recently had: 

On waking early on Monday, November 15th, [1917] I was con- 
scious of a dream in which I seemed to be in a large room or hall with 
several other persons who were moving about. A woman (Mrs. 
McCarthy) who is employed occasionally in the building where I 
am employed, approached me holding up her right hand and calling 
attention to her second finger which had turned entirely black. 
While I was exclaiming how dreadful it looked, a man and woman 
came forward and looked at it. The man said, with some annoy- 
ance, “ that is caused by the rubber band which has been put on the 
finger and has stopped the circulation ”, whereupon he turned away, 
secured a scissors and cut the band. 

I related this to my sister at breakfast the same day, Novem- 
ber 15th. 


The following Wednesday, November 17th, I met the woman and 
said to her as I greeted her, “I dreamed of you the other night.” 
She replied, “Is that so?—what was it?” I told her the dream as 
stated above when she looked greatly surprised and said, “ How 
strange !—that is exactly what happened when I was at work on 
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Monday morning, except that no man was present and one of the 
ladies there cut the band off my finger.” 
Two persons were present when we had this conversation of No- 
vember 17th. (Miss DeWick and Mrs. McCarthy’s little boy.) 
[Record made about ten days after the event. ] 
FLORENCE G. Downey. 
EvizaBeTrH McCarry. 


Miss Downey is the very competent secretary of Dr. Elwood 
Worcester, of Emmanuel Church, Boston. There is a possible 
normal explanation of the dream, not forbidden by anything 
stated. It is well established that one may see an object too ob- 
scurely to consciously remember it, and yet the memory of it be 
conserved by the subliminal consciousness and emerge in dreams, 
crystal-visions, etc. It was not learned on what day Mrs. Mc- 
Carthy injured her finger. In answer to the question, “ Is it cer- 
tain that you could not have seen the woman previous to the 
dream with her finger bound?” Miss Downey says, “I have ab- 
solutely no recollection of having seen or heard anything about 
the finger.” But Miss Downey’s recollection does not quite fill 
the gap, as testimony that Mrs. McCarthy had not been where the 
secretary could have seen her would have done. If Miss Downey 
obscurely saw the woman with her finger too tightly bound, her 
subconscious was capable of working out that the finger was 
likely to turn black and need unbinding. Then the man of the 
dream (who did not figure in the real event) might represent the 
doctor called for by a “ dreadful” finger, the woman being the 
sympathetic parish-house worker (even the secretary herself) 
who summoned the doctor. In that case the dangerously bound 
finger caused both the dream and the actual occurrence. 


IX. DREAM OF THE MEETING TRAINS. 


Record made May 26, 1917. 

I wish to relate the following dream, which I consider important, 
even though the subject is most trivial. 

I dreamed last night that I was running for a train. When I 
reached the station in the suburbs, I saw two trains coming in oppo- 
site directions and I was unable to cross the tracks to reach the depot. 
When the train headed for Boston stopped I tried to get on, but as I 
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was on the wrong side the step was so high I was obliged to place 
my package on the lowest step and then climb up on my knees. My 
heart was so strained when I awoke that I was immediately reminded 
of the dream. 


While at breakfast I mentioned this dream to my sister and said 
that I supposed my heart must have been strained by a fit of temper 
which I experienced before retiring and thought nothing more of it. 


I started after breakfast for the train. On arriving at the station 
I saw exactly my vision of two trains pulling in from opposite di- 
rections. I had no time to cross the track to board the train from 
the right side, and so climbed with considerable difficulty from the 
wrong side. The brakeman saw me and remarked, “ That’s some 
climb”. Later he came into the car and related the difficulties of a 
woman who tried to get on a train under similar circumstances with 
a hobble skirt. (1 wanted to ask his name, but felt some embarrass- 
ment about explaining my reason.) 


FLORENCE Downey. 


The coincidences are certainly in the case. But they are not 
all independent and free. It would appear from the account that 
Miss Downey lives in the suburbs, and takes the train each morn- 
ing for Boston. Apparently this is the situation in the dream. At 
this station there is no way of getting from one side of the rail- 
road to the other, at least in a hurry, except by directly crossing 
the tracks. If two trains should meet at that station, there would 
be inevitable difficulty about crossing the tracks, one would be 
likely to board the train from the wrong side, and this would be 
bound to be inconvenient. We are not told how rare, or how 
common, it is for trains to meet at the time of that Boston train. 
Kut granted the position of the train at the time when it was 
necessary for Miss Downey to take it, and the other coincidences 
follow, almost as a matter of course, provided that she was not 
of the nature to surrender to slight difficulties, as both her actual 
course and her dream indicate. For that matter, the dream may 
have more or less consciously inclined her to fulfil the last feature 
of it. Three features—running for the train, placing the package 
on the lowest step and climbing up on her knees—are not stated 
to have been realized. The reader will consider these facts before 
concluding that the dream was certainly prophetic. 
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XI. DREAM OF A CYCLONE. 


April 9th, 1913. 
Mr. Hystop, 

Dear Sir: I feel as if I should like to tell you of a very interest- 
ing dream which I had quite recently. It took place the night before 
the present cyclone took place out West. 

Only because [of] my husband, who has no use for the occult, 
and who has teased me greatly about this, have I refrained from 
telling you. I have communicated with you before as [presumably 
maiden name given]. 

My husband’s business detains him until about eleven o’clock 
every evening, but this particular night he was a little later than 
usual. So I presume my dream took place between eleven and 
twelve o’clock. 

[ am in the habit of throwing myself upon a couch and sleeping 
until he comes. 

This night I had the strange experience of being in the midst of 
a most terrific cyclone. I have never been in a cyclone, and never 
in my life experienced anything like it. It impressed me as being in 
the Middle West, although I was conscious at the same time of being 
on the couch, although the wind was blowing at such a fearful pace, 
it would take all the strength in my body to keep from blowing right 
straight through the air; this was my chief concern to keep from 
blowing away. ‘Then the wind shrieked and whistled and howled 
in my ears. I have never, never, in my life heard anything that 
could equal the shrieking of the wind. I remember trying to call 
my husband, but could get no answer. Then the wind subsided. 
I seemed to be on the side of a hill, fully dressed and in possession 
of all my senses, there seemed to be blasting, and there was so 
many, many women, wandering about aimlessly and homeless, with- 
out food and infants huddled in their arms. I remember going 
into a little bakeshop and getting a cup of coffee. I was under the 
impression of not being connected directly with this great distress 
and confusion. This dream lasted about 20 minutes. Finally my 
husband came. I woke up and I was very much excited, calling 
him by name, and told him I had never, never in my life experienced 
such a thing, telling him about my dream. I laughed very heartily 
because I said it was such a funny sensation to try to keep from 
blowing away. My mother-in-law lives with us, so when we went 
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to say good-night, which was about 12:30 a. m., I told her of my 
experience, and I laughed so heartily over it again. 

The next morning I picked up the paper and read of the cyclone 
out West, then I said to my husband, that is the very cyclone which 
struck me last night. I could not get over it, and I kept talking 
about the howling of the wind. 

My husband has teased me, because he says I am trying to claim 
I have occult power. I am not, I am only relating a very true and 
strange experience previous to reading of this disaster. This he can- 
not deny. 

Kindly withhold my name from this communication. 

Most sincerely, (Mrs.) P. F. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


No further data were received from this lady. An examina- 
tion of the Metropolitan papers for 1913 shows that March 15-24 
was a period of extraordinarily disturbed meteorological condi- 


tions in the United States. On the 14th, there was a terrific storm 
and wind in the Southeast, with the loss of much life and prop- 
erty; on the 21st the same over a large stretch of country, par- 
ticularly in the Middle West, and on the 24th, the worst blizzard 
of all, in the Middle West, in which some 300 were killed and 
millions of dollars’ worth of property destroyed. In the great 
wind of the 21st, as well as that of the 24th, persons were blown 
over the fence, through the window, etc. We are in the dark as 
to which of these dates was that of the dream. If it was the 24th 
then the dream may have been suggested by what the lady read 
in the paper of the 22nd, especially when we consider that this 
storm was in the Middle West also. On the other hand the ter- 
rible vividness of the dream has some weight. And since a large 
number of houses were burned as well as blown down in Omaha, 
if dynamite was used to throw down dangerous standing chim- 
neys and the like, as is sometimes done after a fire, the sound of 


“ blasting ” in the dream would find its counterpart. But this is 
mere conjecture. 


XII. TWO DREAMS OF A FUNERAL. 


An item in the Philadelphia Public Ledger of Jan. 10, 1916, 
about two dreams of “ John” Kerschner, by misstatements and 
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omissions, made the coincidence involved seem more remarkable 
than it was. 

A letter from Daniel M. Kerschner states that he did dream, 
on two successive nights, of being one of the mourners at a fu- 
neral; but the first dream occurred following the day on which he 
learned that his little sister was sick—the latter fact being omitted 
by the newspaper reporter. It is likewise true that he wrote to 
his father, asking to be informed if anything happened, but in- 
stead of his letter arriving on the day of his brother’s funeral, as 
stated in the paper, four days must have intervened. If it had 
been the sister who died, the coincidence would have been ex- 
plainable by the fact that on the very day previous to the first 
dream, Kerschner had learned of his sister’s illness, and naturally 
would worry about it. It was a brother, about whom he had not 
worried, who died; nevertheless the worry and the subsequent 
dreams are, or may be, accounted for by the fact that he heard 
that his sister was sick. Nor did the dream specifically point to 
the brother, for the face of the corpse was not seen. Had any 
other relative, or even a friend, died, the death would have been 
taken to be a fulfillment. : 

The dreams may have been premonitory, but there is no evi- 
dence of the fact. As well claim that the illness of the sister was 
premonitory of her brother’s death! And if an illness may occur 
within a week of the death of another person in the same family, 
without causal relation between the two, it would be rash to as- 
sume a relation between any merely general dream about death 
and an actual death soon after. In order for indefinite or sym- 
bolic dreams to have evidential weight there must be a correspond- 
ent series of them in the experience of the same person, too nu- 
merous and consistent to be easily attributable to chance. For one 
or two dreams in the experience of a person to have evidential 
weight, it is necessary that there should be considerable definite- 
ness and complexity of correspondence with the external facts. 







































































































XIII. 





DREAM OF THE SUPPLICATING VOICE. \ 


Reported in 1914 by G. E. Kettredge, a Boston chemist. A 
man living in same house with him at the time, 12 years previous, 
dreamed that he heard his brother calling to him repeatedly in 


supplicating tones at the hour when that brother was meeting a 
violent death, nearly 100 miles away. 
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XIV. DREAM OF THE BASEBALL SCORE. 


John McAuliffe, of West Quincy, Mass., reported Aug. 15, 
1915, that on the night preceding the first of a baseball series in 
which he was a player, he dreamed that the home team would be 
victorious by a score of 7 to 1. The principal of the school which 
McAuliffe attended, A. G. Johnson, and his assistant, Miss Mar- 
garet Sweeney, signed a statement that they were told the dream 
before the game which fulfilled it. 


XV. DREAM CORRESPONDING WITH THE TITANIC 
DISASTER. 


Boston, Mass., May 6, 1912. 

Sometime between the hours of 10:30 p. mM. on Sunday, April 
14th, and 2:30 a. mM. on Monday, April 15th, while sleeping at my 
residence, , | dreamed the following dream: 

I was one of a family group in my mother’s home and twy father, 
who has been dead at least six years, came into the room with a 
newspaper in his hand. He was very pale and much excited and 
told us all that there had been a terrible accident at sea, that an ocean 
liner had run into an iceberg, and that a great many people had been 
drowned. I subsequently, in my dream, went on to the street and 
saw papers being sold with headlines of the accident, boys crying 
the news, etc. 

The next morning at the breakfast table I read the news of the 
loss of the Titanic. Just as I had finished reading the headlines my 
wife came into the room and without saying a word to her about 
the paper I told her my dream and then handed her the Herald. 

Another curious thing is the accuracy of the news in my dream, 
as it will be remembered that the reports that reached Boston on the 
15th were that the Titanic was going into Halifax under her own 
steam and that no lives were lost. So far as I am able to remember 
I have never dreamed of my father before since his death. 


C.——— E. M—_——-. 





This dream, as related, duplicates the actual events as closely 
as in case V. Corroborations are not given, but a trusted mem- 
ber of the Society knows Mr. M. well and considers him reliable. 
The report was made within about three weeks. 
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XVI. DREAM SUPPOSED ,TO PREFIGURE THE LOSS OF 
THE EMPRESS OF IRELAND. 


Less than a month after the occurrence, Mrs. Margaret Parr 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Blair, mother and daughter, signed a state- 
ment that on May 26 they heard the aunt of the former, Mrs. 
Etta Wentzell, tell a dream of the previous night, as follows: 


“Dreamed I was on a very large boat, and there were a great 
many passengers on board the boat. We all seemed sitting around. 
I seemed to be sitting on a low seat, and a little child, who could 
walk, kept near me and in my lap. I did not know to whom the 
child belonged. Everything seemed very quiet, when all at once a 
tremor or quiver went over the boat, as if we had struck a ledge or 
something, and many seemed frightened. I spoke up and said do 
not be afraid, I do not think there is anything to fear. Still all the 
time I had the impression that the Captain was trying to run into a 
nearby river to beach the boat. 

I was sitting with my back to the bow of the boat when all at 
once we plunged bow down under the water.” 


The witnesses of this statement go on to say: 


“ We felt rather troubled at the dream, as Mrs. Wentzel and her 
husband were intending going to Alaska later in the summer, and 
we said perhaps it is a warning of some <accident to happen to the 
boat you sail on, but my aunt did not seem to think so. She thought 
it meant some present condition or a symbol of something near at 
hand. We did not give it much thought until we read of the sinking 
of the Empress of Ireland on or in the early morning of May 29, 
Friday, 1914, and the report of the Captain trying to beach the boat, 
but had no time.” 


The newspaper files show that the Empress of Ireland, on the 
date named, while befogged in the St. Lawrence River, collided 
with a collier. The captain afterward reported that he asked the 
captain of the collier to keep moving on, in order to keep the hole 
filled, and himself gave orders for all speed ahead, hoping to run 
on the nearby shore. But the collier wrenched itself asunder. 
and the liner almost instantly filled, sinking 14 minutes after the 
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collision. There is no mention in the newspaper consulted of a 
branch river, but the map seems to show one near the point where 
the vessel sunk. 


It is unfortunate that no record of the dream was made before 
the disaster. 


XVII. DREAM OF CHANGED LOCATION AND ILLNESS. 


A. Pearson reported, July 7, 1915, a dream 35 years previous, 
when he was living in England. Neighbors had a son in Aus- 
tralia with whom Pearson was slightly acquainted. They had 
not heard from him for some time and were worried about him. 
He dreamed that he 


“saw the young carpenter laying sick in a kind of shack and an 
old poor woman bending over him. The young man was very sick 
and delirious, unconscious of his surroundings, and instead of being 
in the city of Brisbane, Queensland, he was out in the country.” 


A few days later a letter came from the young man. 


“He had wished for a change and went into the country and 
took contracts for fencing fields, was overcome with malaria, and but 
for the kindness of the old strange lady who found him alone he 
would have perished.” 


Mr. Pearson’s motive in reporting his experience seems to 
have been the desire to have a phenomenon which had puzzled 
him explained. The evidential defects of this incident need not 
be pointed out, and yet it may be valid, for all that. 


XVIII. DREAMS THAT OFFICE GIRL IS DRESSED IN RED. 


J. A. R., a New York business man, reported that during the 
previous night he dreamed of seeing a certain member of his 
office staff dressed in vivid red. In the morning she was the first 
one whom he met in the office and she was dressed in red, which 
occurs “ very infrequently ”’. 

Was he quite sure that she did not so dress the day before the 
dream, or the day before that? He does not say, and many men 
take little note of such matters. Very likely he ascertained from 
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the lady in question that she did not, but people who report such 


incidents must learn to be explicit, as nothing can be taken for 
granted. 


XIX. DREAMS OF DISASTER TO A LADY. 


W. A. Spencer, of Cincinnati, in 1912, wrote that a certain 
lady dreamed that she was injured in a railway accident, a young 
man dreamed that she was going to be hung, and a third person 
dreamed of something else distressing which concerned her. 
Four months later her father died. 

The intervening time was too long, and the analogy between 
the dreams and the event too remote to give this case value. Be- 
sides, how are we to know that the young man was not joking? 


XX. DREAMS BEFORE HER FATHER’S DEATH. 


SAN Francisco, Car., Feb. 22, 1914. 
Dr. JAMEs Hystop, 

Dear Sir: I am ashamed of myself for not having answered 
your letter long ago. But I suppose it is “ better late than never ”’. 
You asked me to give you an account of the dreams I had just before 
my father’s death. There really isn’t very much to tell, except about 
ten days previous to my father’s death I began dreaming of seeing 
him dead. I never saw him suffering in any way, but every night it 
was the same terrible dream of seeing him dead. During this time 
I had a letter from my father saying he was in better health than 
usual. But even this did not stop these terrible dreams, and I often 
told my husband I dreaded for night to come. These dreams kept 
up until two nights before my father died. This night I dreamed 
that he and I were taking an ocean voyage, and I thougnt we were 
in some foreign country, and when our boat landed I dreamed I went 
ashore and my father stayed on the boat. The next thing I knew 
the boat was leaving the dock, and I could see my father sitting by 
his desk in a beautiful drawing room, and he laughingly waved his 
hand to me and said, “I will pick you up at our next landing, don’t 
worry for it is all right.” 

The night before his death I did not dream of him at all, 


Most sincerely, 
Mrs. J. W. 
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XXI. ANOTHER “ EMPRESS OF IRELAND” DREAM. 


A letter from Sir William Barrett, dated Sept. 21, 1912, en- 


closed a letter from one of his friends, from which the following 
is an extract : 


“Sir William will be interested, I think, to hear of a dream that 
Mrs. Hawley, daughter of Willie Walker, Mr. Dickson’s cousin, had 
at The Sycamores, Drogheda, Ireland, the night of The Empress of 
Ireland disaster. Mrs. Hawley went to Canada with her mother to 
be married in British Columbia, traveling by the Empress of Ireland. 
Two years later, with her husband, she returned on the vessel. She 
woke her husband, at Drogheda, in the middle of that Friday night, 
saying she was so upset by a dream, that they were on board the 
Empress of Ireland and she was sinking, and she saw her husband 
drowning, and she told her husband details of the cabin and the 
pattern of the carpet. Next afternoon they heard of the wreck. Is 


this one of the strange? or ordinary? happenings of the spirit 
world ?” 


Will intelligent persons never learn to record, and report, or 
at least to authenticate, their unusual experiences? If this lady, 
so familiar with the Empress of Ireland, positively identified that 
vessel in her dream, and saw it sinking on the very night of the 
actual disaster, and told her husband the story, how easily she 
might have written out the dream in the morning, and had her 
husband and others add their signatures after reading, with the 
date and hour! There could then have been no evasion of the 
main coincidence. And then, if it had afterwards been ascer- 
tained that the cabin details and pattern of the carpet cor- 
responded, all the more significant would the dream have been 
proved. Let the reader bear this in mind for his own possible 
admonition. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


DR. CRAWFORD’S THEORY OF TABLE LEVITATION, IN VIEW 
OF .THE PALLADINO PHENOMENA. 


To the Editor of the Journal: 


Dr. W. J. Crawford, in his book “ The Reality of Psychic 
Phenomena ’’—which is, to my mind, a definite forward step in 
cur understanding of the physical phenomena of psychical re- 
search,—has advanced a theory of table levitation which he has 
called “‘ the cantilever theory”. It is based on a number of in- 
genious experiments of his own, which the book fully describes. 
and which need not be detailed here. 

The upshot of his investigations, however, is that a beam of 
energy seems to issue from the medium, during the séance, some- 
where in the region of the “ solar plexus”’, and that this beam 
passes under the table and grips the under side of it somewhere 
about the center. The free end of the beam is thus attached to the 
under surface of the table, while the fixed end rests upon or in the 
medium’s body. ‘This theory has many facts in its favor. The 
first is that, as Dr. Crawford showed, and as the Paris Psycho- 
logical Institute Report also proved,—the medium, during the 
table levitations, increased in weight by the weight of the table, 
as though she herself were lifting it normally. It was fully 
demonstrated, however, both in the case of Miss Goligher, and in 
that of Palladino, that such levitations have occurred when no 
direct physical contact had been permitted—when a clearly- 
lighted space could be seen between the table and any portion of 
the medium’s body or clothing. No pressure was applied under 
the feet of the table, as Dr. Crawford showed, and no pressure on 
the floor under the center of the table. This would all be natural 
on the cantilever theory, for no contact with the floor or pressure 
on the floor would be necessary to account for the levitations. Dr. 
Crawford further states that about eight inches is an average 
distance for table levitation, and that about three feet is the great- 
est height obtained in any of his levitations. 

These facts were confirmed very strikingly by our American 
experiments, and, as I look back on them, by the Naples experi- 
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ments also, with Palladino. About eight inches was an average 
table levitation, and about three feet the highest we ever observed. 
Further, so far as I can see, the theory propounded by Dr. Craw- 
ford would account for the Palladino levitations as fully and sat- 
isfactorily as they account for those in the case of Miss Goligher. 

In a paper which I submitted to the “ Second International 

Congress of Experimental Psychology ”’, held in Paris in March, 
1913, I said: 
‘“ Before levitations take place, the wood of the table seems to be 
charged with some sort of vital energy which renders the levitations 
possible. The wood then appears to be peculiarly alive, and may be 
felt to be so by any one placing his hands upon the wood. The sooner 
the table is charged in this manner, the sooner the levitations begin. 
This charging process may take from a few seconds to an hour or 
more. The result is that the table then seems to be in a sort of 
rapport with the medium, and remains more or less under her guid- 
ance and control. The force can certainly be directed by her will, 
and can be turned in any direction she chooses. As to the nature of 
this energy I am unfortunately unable to throw any new light,—the 
old theory of exteriorization of motivity appearing to me to cover the 
facts as satisfactorily as any other so far advanced, for these minor 
phenomena. * * * On several occasions Eusapia permitted me 
to enter the cabinet while manifestations were actually taking place 
and I could then feel the objects being moved and played upon under 
my own hands, while I could also feel (and sometimes see) that 
nothing material was touching them. 

“ On two or three occasions I wrestled with ‘ John King’ for the 
possession of the small table in the cabinet, on which the various 
musical instruments had been placed, and though I could see nothing, 
it felt exactly as though a man, possessing great muscular power, 
were pulling and pushing the table about, while I was endeavoring to 
hold it. It was a most curious experience.” 


This agrees with Dr. Crawford’s theory, and seems to be 
quite in conformity with his view. Writing further regarding 
the “ energy ” which is apparently operative at such times, I said: 


“ On several occasions I have observed a transference to the sitter 
of motor and telekinetic power,—who was then able, for the time 
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being, to produce mediumistic phenomena himself. This happened 
in my own case on several occasions, both in the New York and in 
the Naples sittings. Eusapia would place her hand on my shoulder, 
and say to me, ‘ Now you do it’, whereupon I myself was enabled to 
move the stool, the musical instruments and the cabinet curtains, by 
movements of my hand held above them. Such instances remind us, 
of course, of D. D. Home’s famous experiments with lighted coals, 


in which his ability to handle them without injury was temporarily 


transferred to the sitter. * * * Asa result of a more prolonged 


study of the Palladino phenomena, I have been more and more im- 
pressed with the non-spiritistic character of these manifestations. In 
my book ‘ Eusapia Palladino and Her Phenomena’, I defended the 
spiritistic hypothesis, as applied to some cases, and, while these indi- 
vidual cases still appear to me as remarkable as ever, I cannot but 
think that the vast majority of her phenomena are produced by un- 
known forces more or less under her control. 

“Three factors which tell against this hypothesis, however, make 
me hesitate to accept it as fully accounting for all the phenomena 
produced by her: (a) the fact that complicated and intelligent actions 
are performed, as though by hands, when nothing whatever is visible, 
—such as the opening of a cigar case, the extraction of a cigar and 
its insertion between the teeth of one of the sitters, when we could 
all see that nothing visible was touching the case. (b) The fact that 
greater independent intelligence is shown by the force, as Eusapia 
sinks deeper and deeper into trance,—that is, the deeper her trance 
the better and more intelligent the phenomena. (c) We Anglo- 
Saxons have never seen the more striking manifestations,—such as 
full-form materializations,——seen by some French and Italian ob- 
servers. It is only in the nature of things that this should be so. In 
view of this fact it behooves us to keep our judgment in suspense 
concerning the phenomena we have not seen.” 


Dr. Crawford is evidently convinced of the spiritistic char- 
acter of the phenomena he records in his book, but I venture to 
point out that, while the phenomena themselves are to my mind 
undoubted, no conclusive evidence is produced, tending to show 
their spiritistic character, since the “ invisible operator ” might 
just as well be an invisible energy holding the table suspended in 
the air as an actual spirit,—since the request to remove the table 
was invariably made aloud, was heard by the medium, and hence 
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would act as a suggestion upon her, and through her, influence the 
energy,—whatever it may be,—which, as Dr. Crawford himself 
admits, emanates from her organism. While, therefore, it seems 
to me that Dr. Crawford’s work is confirmatory of the Palladino 
levitations,—and in turn confirmed by them,—the nature of the 
intelligence instigating these phenomena is still a problem; and 
this appears to me to be true after more than forty séances with 
Palladino. 

Dr. Crawford, in his book, intimates that he has seen phe- 
nomena which tend to prove the reality of invisible beings present 
during the séances; if such evidence exists, it is to be hoped that 
Dr. Crawford will publish it in a succeeding book, which will no 
doubt be as valuable as his first contribution has proved to be. 


HEREWARD CARRINGTON. 





Comments. 


I think Mr. Carrington wholly misunderstands Dr. Craw- 
ford’s position regarding the relation of spirits to the phenomena 
recorded in the book under consideration. Dr. Crawford, in the 
first place, does not suppose that the “ energy ” proceeding from 
the medium’s body is a spirit. He has no hypothesis whatever as 
tc the nature of that “energy”. Mr. Carrington argues as if 
“energy” and “ spirit”’ could not be the same thing and then 
assumes that Dr. Crawford, because he believes that spirits are 
connected with the case, believes the “ energy ” projected from the 
body of the medium is the spirit. Dr. Crawford’s reason for talk- 
ing about spirits in connection with the case was not the levitation, 
but the intelligent direction of the experiments by means of raps 
which, whatever “ energy” was employed to make them, were 
exhibitions of intelligence. Then like a truly scientific man he 
insisted that the phenomena all went together and that, whatever 
cmanated from the medium’s body was connected with, and per- 
haps directed by, spirits. You cannot isolate a part of your phe- 
nomena in a case to invent a theory which is incompatible with 
the explanation of the rest of them. 

Mr. Carrington seems to suppose that, if we call it “ energy ” 
we have eliminated spirit from the case. This would be true if 
you are talking about known “ energy” which is defined in the 
laboratory as ordinary “ matter in motion” and hence as imper- 
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sonal and excluding intelligence. But in this instance and that of 
Palladino, he concedes that we do not know what the “ energy ”’ 
is. Then why use the term? We know perfectly what “ energy ”’ 
in physical science is, and when we do not know what it is, we 
have no means of excluding spirit from the case. There is 
nothing clearer in the world than that “ spirit” is “‘ energy” if 
you once prove it to exist, since it is causal as Mr. Carrington’s 
“energy ’’ is supposed to be. All this talk, in fact, about “ en- 
ergy’ projecting from a medium’s body to explain phenomena 
that manifest intelligence is only so much throwing of dust in our 
eyes. It sounds very “ scientific ’’ because the words are those 
used in physical science, but it has no meaning whatever in con- 
nection with phenomena where intelligence is in evidence, save 
that it might be a means in the hands of intelligence for producing 
certain effects. The chief interest in Dr. Crawford’s work is that 
he shows a possible way of reconciling levitation with the known 
laws of mechanics without contradicting the application of intelli- 
gence to the phenomena as a whole. It is the same with Palla- 
dino and others where physical phenomena are involved. There 
is no evidence that these mediums originate this “ energy ” either 
voluntarily or involuntarily. Mr. Carrington’s own statement, 
that the deeper the trance in the Palladino case the greater the 
intelligence displayed, concedes that the more you eliminate the 
intelligence of Palladino the more intelligence you get in con- 
nection with the phenomena. Where do you get it from? More- 
over the fact that Dr. Crawford had to speak aloud to get results 
does not prove suggestion to the subconscious of the medium. In 
the Piper and other cases you had to do the same to get the super- 
normal and no one suspects suggestion in that. Moreover what 
is “ suggestion ’’? Does Mr. Carrington know? The real point 
to be made in such cases is that physical phenomena are not evi- 
dence of spirits, even tho they might be produced by them, directly 
or indirectly. 

Let me take a simple illustration in which so ordinary a phe- 
nomenon as perspiration might be explained by spirits. We 
ordinarily refer perspiration to glandular secretion and its object 
seems to be the dissipation of heat, whatever else it may ac- 
complish, when radiation is not rapid enough. It occurs under 
conditions which lead to the conclusion. It is not limited, for 
instance, to wet weather. It does not occur normally in cold 
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weather. Violent exercise or very warm weather will give rise to 
it. When we examine into the conditions and effects of it, we 
find that it occurs when we have to ascribe it to sqme “ law ”’ or 
circumstance of bodily need and so we explain it by physiological 
or bodily action. The sifting process for causes excludes mere 
weather alone and all other external causes which have no uni- 
form association with it. We have to conclude that its cause is 
in the body and we can even discover and name the glands for 
the purpose. 

But now suppose that perspiration never occurred in warm 
weather or in any of the normal or abnormal conditions of the 
body with which we have actually found it associated. Suppose 
it did not dissipate heat as it now does, but still happened. Sup- 
pose we could find no such glands connected with it, as we now 
know. Suppose it occurred at very rare times and under certain 
abnormal conditions distinguishable from usual disease, and 
even usually healthy. Suppose we found it connected with 
condensation of vapor in the air. We should then have to raise 
a question of its relation to external causes, no matter what they 
were. We should not make it a bodily function of an organic 
type. We should connect it with the external agent. But if we 
could not find it associated with some uniform external cause we 
should have either to confess ignorance as to its cause or suppose 
some new bodily function to account for it, if we insisted on ex- 
plaining it at all. 

Now the scientific man would invent some technical phrase 
like ‘‘ hydroplastic energy ” to describe it as a unique phenomenon 
and the pseudo-scientific man and layman would think it was 
explained when it is not. There is a lot of tomfoolery on the 
part of half-baked scientific men throwing such terms at our 
heads and creating illusions in the minds of the public. They are 
not explaining things, but mystifying us. If they confessed ig- 
norance they think they would have no scientific reputation ! 

But now suppose that we found perspiration uniformly as- 
sociated with supernormal phenomena. Suppose it was especially 
connected with the occurrence of apparitions, or with automatic 
writing that contained evidence of spirits, or with apparent voices, 
clairaudience, giving evidence of external agency. Suppose it 
never occurred under the conditions under which we now know 
it, but only under those affecting the existence of evidence for 
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foreign influences, we should never assign it to what we now 
know as the perspiratory glands or to bodily functions of the 
ordinary type. If we coined the term “ hydroplastic energy ”’ to 
meet the situation, that term would be equivalent to the foreign in- 
fluence which the supernormal attested and we should be obliged 
to conceive it so. If spirits had to be supposed to account for th» 
messages that came, whatever bodily activities were involved in 
the sum total of effects would have their instigating cause in 
spirits and every scientific man would recognize the fact. The 
pseudo-scientific man who found it respectable to be on the side of 
those who are hostile to the idea of spirits, or who found it neces- 
sary for his bread-winning, would roll ‘“‘ hydroplastic energy ” as 
a sweet morsel under his tongue. It would happen that perspira- 
tion under the circumstances would not be evidence of spiritistic 
causality, but that fact does not exclude the actual presence of 
such a cause. In the absence of evidence for spirits and of any 
known glands, we should have to confess ignorance of the cause. 
If we insisted on referring it to bodily action, we should have to 
point out the physiological agencies involved, or evidence that it 
was a regular function of the body. It is no explanation to refer 
it to some invented function which does not betray itself in 
normal life. It is just using a physical phrase without meaning 
and that is supposed to exclude spirits from relation to the facts. 
There is a great deal of pseudo-science that imagines that it has 
explained things when it can use a name implying a physical 
agent, when it may be that we do not get beyond the “ laws ” of 
events in what are called physical “ causes”. Unique faculties, 
invented functions, or Greek words describing the facts are not 
explanations, but there is a large class whose interests, intellectual 
and otherwise, lie in such resources. You cannot isolate your 
phenomenon from its environment and seek its cause apart from 
those conditions. 

The best proof of our contention is Dr. Crawford’s second 
book,* which shows the true scientific method in colligating all the 
facts and making his theory cover them. He has the intelligent 
action of the controls to account for and they represent the usual 
type of phenomena where “emissions from the body of the 


* Hints and Observations for Those Investigating the Phenomena of 
Spiritualism. 


, 
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psychic’ do not take place. The whole mass of phenomena in 
this field have to be taken into purview, and Dr. Crawford does 
this. He recognizes quite fully that the body and perhaps the 
mind of the medium is a factor in the result. But he asserts that 
the emitted substance—and that is purely conjectural—is instru- 
mental, not original. What he is seeking in his causal explanation 
is what all sane people are seeking ; namely, the initiating agent in 
the series or group of facts to be explained. You may introduce 
all the material causes you please. They have no meaning except 
in the organizing unity of the efficient cause which begins the 
whole set of phenomena. In normal life we know consciousness 
as the central source from which emerge all sorts of causal in- 
fluences, almost infinite in number and variety, where it can em- 
ploy means and instruments as secondary agents. Once assure 
yourself that it survives and find that it is an accompaniment of 
ether secondary phenomena that do nothing without it, we must 
then accept the scientific demand that the central fact shall be 
recognized and not removed from the things to be explained. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Psychic Phenomena, Science and Immortality. By HeNry Frank. 
Sherman, French and Company. Boston. 1916. Price, $2.50. 


This is a new book by Mr. Frank, tho it consists of excerpts and 
changes from an earlier book and additions to it which we reviewed 
in these columns. It endeavors to discount the facts and arguments 
from psychic research and to rely, as before, on the metaphysics of 
science for its conclusions, and the best known scientists think that 
the metaphysics of science ts pure imagination and not science at all. 
But there is no use to repeat this dictum to this author. The most 
interesting thing about the book, without specifying the mistakes and 
misrepresentations in it, is the fact that the discussion is a sign of the 
times. The strange thing, however, is that he should try to prove 
the doctrine of immortality from scientific conceptions which do not 
contain the idea and which have no more bearing upon it than chem- 
ical affinity or gravitation. Readers may be interested to know that 
the Introduction and various passages throughout the book take the 
Editor of the Journal to severe task for his views on psychic research 
and the author’s doctrines. Those who may wish to learn the Edi- 
tor’s peccability and weakness may read this book. 

I shall mention but one error in the book. This relates to some 
experiments with Fosket which I am said to have supervised. I did 
nothing whatever of the kind. I was not present at them. I merely 
published the report on them made by others. This was clearly 
stated in the article which the author quotes. 

We could perhaps go through the volume and select many such 
careless statements, but it is not worth while. The public wants this 
sort of thing and will have to learn its lesson by reading such works. 
Mr. Frank is earnest enough and deserves appreciation for trying to 
sustain what he long ago gave up as not provable by authority, and 
yet about the only evidence he produces is the authority of scientific 
men who do not believe in immortality at all! It is clear that Mr. 
Frank has a deep interest in the question, or he would not return to 
it so persistently. But he ought to have some humor about it. The 
book contains some facts drawn from psychic research, but none of 
them bear on the question of immortality. Many are quoted to dis- 
cuss a doctrine of the “ subterranean self ” which has nothing to do 
with the question, except to raise doubts about the very thing for 
which the author is contending.—J. H. H. 


The History and Practice of Psychanalysis. By Paut ByERRE, 
M. D. Translated by Elizabeth N. Barrow. Richard Badger. 
Boston, 1916. 294 pp. $3.00 net. 


This is a book that can be read with much profit by all. It is not 
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a technical treatise, but quite well adapted to most laymen, tho full 
of scientific sympathy and interest. It is not a popular discussion of 
the problem and it is not a technically scientific treatise and for this 
reason can be commended to all readers. Of the views expressed the 
reviewer is not a competent judge. Yet there is not much of theory 
in it. The book is mostly historical and that is a reason for com- 
mending it. Even Immanuel Kant figures in it, a fact that will sur- 
prise many who think of him only as a speculative philosopher. But 
it was his influence on Feuchtersleben that brought him into these 
pages and all German thinkers, even in the practical sciences, are 
more or less saturated with something from Kant. But into this we 
cannot enter.. There is a chapter on Wetterstrand and the Nancy 
School which brings the subject into contact with the hypnotists. 
Then comes the treatment proper of psychanalysis. All that we 
need to say of that is that it will repay reading —J. H. H. 





Contributions te Psycho-Analysis. By Dr. S. Ferenczi, Medical 
Adviser to the Hungarian Law Courts. Authorized translation 
by Ernest Jones. Richard Badger. Boston, 1916. 288 pp. 
$3.00 net. 


This volume is more technical than the book reviewed above. It 
is not for the general public, but is better adapted to the scientific man 
and the practising physician. Students of psychology, especially of 
abnormal psychology, would find it useful. Its views are not a sub- 
ject of either endorsement or criticism here. We are not competent 
to favor or oppose them, or even intelligently to present their mean- 
ing. But any student of psychology can find so much in it and un- 
derst: ind so much of it that he will find it worth stud y.—J. H. H. 





Freud's Theories of the Neuroses. By Dr. Epuarp HitsCHMANN. 
Moffat, Yard and Company. New York. 1917. Price, $2.00 net. 


This work is a systematic summary of the various publications 
of Dr. Freud by a disciple, Dr. Hitschmann. Freud’s work in 
psychoanalysis has become so important that students need and per- 
haps desire a brief account of it, and they have it here. The trans- 
lation from the German is by Dr. C. R. Payne and an introduction 
by Dr. Ernest Jones. The work is free from the details of the essays 
of Freud, tho that may not be an advantage except for beginners in 
the field. But it is probably just the work to interest general readers. 
It has only a limited interest for psychic researchers. There is no 
direct connection between Freud’s work and that of the Society. 
[hey touch only where psychopathology touches the supernormal, 
and that is perhaps rarer than the contact of the normal with the 
supernormal. The symbolic character of dream life is also a point 
of contact with certain types of psychic phenomena. Apart from this 
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the work is chiefly useful for the medical man. But it will be valu- 
able for him.—J. H. H. 


The Neurotic Constitution. By Dr. ALFRED ApLER. Translated by 
3ernard Gliick, M. D., and John E. Lind, M. D. Moffat, Yard 
and Company. New York. 1917. Price, $3.00 and postage 20 
cents. pp. xxiii+466. 


This work is practically a criticism of the work of Freud. The 
author has worked out a new theory, rejected the dominance of sex 
instinct and substituting for it the “ feeling of inferiority”. The 
hypothesis is worked out in detail with much psychological analysis, 
and it is about as plausible as Freud’s emphasis on sexual instincts. 
The book is not so clearly written and will be more difficult reading. 
The language is more technical and the appeal to facts less impressive 
or convincing. It throws no light upon any of the phenomena of 
psychic research. Symbolism and dreams figure scarcely at all in the 
doctrine. The work is for students only of abnormal psychol- 


ogy.—J. H. H. 


Is God Good? By L. W. Kepiincer. Sherman, French and Com- 
pany, Boston. 1917. Price, $1.50. 


The author explains in the Preface that the title does not repre- 
sent the material of the entire book. The thought of the first few 
chapters gave the title and does not determine the unity of the book. 
He has simply published his thoughts on a variety of philosophical, 
ethical and religious subjects. The style is a little unique and origi- 
nal, tho there is frequent repetition of the same similes and analo- 
gies. The question, “ Is God good ?” is fundamental, tho most people 
would say that such a being would not be God at all, if not good, as 
that predicate is assumed to belong to him with the admission of the 
meaning of the term. But the idea of God does duty for a variety of 
predicates and some minds may not regard the ethical attribute as 
implied in the causal one which the term also expresses. The author 
faces the issue fairly and no one could have stated the doubter’s side 
of the question more fully and more clearly. But he does not offer a 
dialectic answer. He realizes fully the difficulty and that the answer 
to his question must come after deciding some other problems. Asa 
consequence of this he takes up survival after death as one of the 
crucial issues whose decision is a necessity for answering his first 
question, and in that we quite agree with him. 

There are several chapters devoted to the subject and more as- 
pects than one are taken up. The various facts and arguments that 
influence the public have their place apart from psychic research and 
the occult, but these aspects of it receive emphatic attention and it is 
evident that the author places much weight upon them and the work 
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done in those fields, tho he is evidently not much acquainted with the 
work done by the various scientific societies devoted to the investiga- 
tion. But he will not be criticized for this omission, as he recognizes 
that there are facts of an occult nature that help to solve the problem. 

There is much in the book that the strict scientific man would not 
adhere to, because it is so complicated with analogies, or rather the 
statement of odd abstractions that appeal to the imagination in the 
abstruse, which it is the aim of science to avoid. But on the whole 
the book is a very readable one.—J. H. H. 





The Sorry Tale. By Patience Wortu. Communicated through 
Mrs. John H. Curran. Edited by Casper S. Yost. Henry Holt 
and Company. New York, 1917. 


This is a piece of fiction which claims the Ouija board as the in- 
strument by which the contents came automatically through the 
mediumship of Mrs. Curran, the source of the book Patience Worth 
which we reviewed in an earlier number of the Journal. Mrs. Cur- 
ran would perhaps resent being called a “ medium ”’, but we believe 
in calling things by their right names. There is no scientific interest 
in the book save the method of getting its contents. It claims to have 
Patience Worth as its source. There is not sufficient evidence in the 
book that it has any such origin, even tho Patience Worth be treated 
as the secondary personality of Mrs. Curran. There is apparently a 
deliberate effort to coin words in imitation of that worthy, but the 
style rarely gets beyond this impersonation. The contents may have 
a spiritistic source, but there is no evidence for this view either in 
this book or in anything published under the name of Patience 
Worth. The laity seem to think it enough to be armed with a plan- 
chette or Ouija board to palm off on the public all sorts of revela- 
tions and then resent the scientific man’s suspicion that it comes from 
the subconscious, while the verv authors who believe it spiritistic will 
not avow that view. As to the merits of the story as a literary pro- 
duct we are not competent to judge, and so far as we have read it 
could find no interest whatever in it. This may be due to the fact 
that we care more for science in such cases than we do for fiction, 
especially when the fiction appears under the guise of a spiritistic 
origin. We want to know what evidence there is that Mrs. Curran’s 
subconscious did not produce it, and there is nothing on which a 
scientific man can hang a verdict in the case—J. H. H. 


The Triple Ply of Life. By Minnie B. THroparp, Author of “ The 
Missing Goddess and Other Legends.” G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., 
London, 1914. 


The review of “ The Missing Goddess and Other Legends ” 
showed that the work was produced by a more or less automatic 
process. The preface to the present book claims for it likewise a 
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similar origin. It has therefore a psychological interest for the 
student of psychic phenomena, even tho he may not be prepared 
either to admit that it has a transcendental source or to determine 
the amount of that inspiration, should he admit that it may be pres- 
ent. Of the method of producing the present volume the author 
speaks in the preface as quoted below. There was, it seems, great 
mental tension and passion in the writing of the first volume entitled 
“The Missing Goddess and Other Legends,” tho this seems to have 
lapsed in the production of the present one. The author says: 

“Instead of suffering an intense passion which entirely swamped 
me, I have, during the writing of these, experienced simply a change 
of pace in the brain, a sensation which I believe is common to all 
who practice concentration with any degree of seriousness. On each 
occasion I have taken up a pen with the intention of writing some- 
thing. My hand spontaneously chose and wrote down a title, while 
I waited wondering what would be said upon the subject. When 
the pressure was not strong and the power flagged, I would continue 
writing on my own account until I chanced to set down something 
with which my hand did not agree; then a flourish of the pen would 
cancel the intruding words or phrases, and I would find the subject 
being turned and twisted round into quite another track than the 
one I had started on and intended to pursue. Thus I wrote the 
essay on “ The Blending of Science, Art and Religion.” 

The essay “ Concerning Will Power ” came all at once and quite 
spontaneously ; I should not myself have made any attempt to write 
upon so difficult a subject. 

The essay on “ Truthfulness ” is confessedly an amalgamation 
of different efforts with apparently normal ideas. The one on 
“ Courage,” tho suggested spontaneously, would not begin until the 
author referred to the Etymological Dictionary and got a clue from 
the origin of the word. 

Work of this kind is neither to be accepted nor rejected as 
“truth,” but is to be studied in the light of similar productions and 
of antecedent knowledge regarding the author’s reading and think- 
ing. No matter what we think about the existence of foreign in- 
fluence in such productions, it is one thing to admit that fact and 
another thing to suppose that the contents are so inspired. There is 
nothing to hinder the hypothesis that foreign agency serves only as a 
supply of energy or stimulus and that the stores of the subject’s 
mind furnish the contents. Whether this is the true interpretation 
no one can as yet decide, but the book illustrates that interesting 
possibility. We have still to await further study for a decision. 


J. H.H. 
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Light on the Future: Being Extracts from the Note Book of a Mem- 
ber of the Society for Psychical Research, Dublin. Kegan, Paul, 
Trench, Truebner & Co. London, 1917. 


Hardly more than the title is necessary to characterize the con- 
tents of this little book of 115 pages. At first the messages were 
spelled out through a table and later through a Ouija Board, and this 
book consists of the mere record of the facts with an occasional note. 
The Preface explains the process and conditions of the experiments, 
and with the fact that no professional medium was connected with 
them, but only private people seeking direct communication with the 
dead, you have a very interesting little record. It is a sample of what 
ought to be done everywhere that there is an opportunity. Most 
books of the kind are published without any explanation of their con- 
tents or the circumstances under which they are produced, as if the 
mere superficial nature of the messages had any value. With most 
people it suffices to have automatism to think that they are in com- 
munication with a transcendental world, and while this may be true 
in many instances, it is no guarantee for the validity of the state- 
ments made. Unless you have excluded subconscious automatism 
from them they are not a guarantee of their own external origin. 
Fortunately the author of this little book has told us enough of the 
conditions affecting the phenomena to secure them at least as auto- 
matisms, whatever explanation we may choose to give them. But I 
have seen many books professing spirit sources which might be purely 
conscious inventions. In this little book, however, we have some evi- 
dence that the facts at least represent something subconscious and 
this may be transcendent in some instances. 

The book does not pretend to give evidence for survival, assumes 
that this has been proved, and simply gives us those statements 
affecting the supposed nature of a transcendental world. There are 
a few corroborating the idea that it is a mental world with larger 
creative powers for the mind than we recognize in our physical 
embodiment. [but we want more and better material than this to 
decide the issue. 

A large number of communicators were asked what they experi- 
enced as they were passing over, and in nearly all instances the 
answer is the same; namely, that they were met by an angel and es- 
corted to some relative. This suggests subliminal production or 
coloring. It was somewhat different with the cases which were pub- 
lished in our own Proceedings. Cf. Vol. VIII, pp. 560-565, 577-583. 
The notes are not as complete as is desirable and nothing is said to 
exclude the subconscious from the results.—J. H. H. 





